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NETWORKS 


TWELFTH ARTICLE in 
series on fundamental 
principles of electricity 
for the telephone worker, 
which considers trans- 
mission through typical 
networks having lumped 
constants. Attenuators 
and the four fundamen- 
tal types of telephone 
filters discussed 


sion of speech currents over 

long telephone lines was con- 
sidered in the preceding article. 
There it was shown that such a line 
could be considered as composed of 
values of resistance, inductance, 
capacitance and leakage which were 
distributed along the line. This ar- 
ticle will consider transmission 
through typical networks having 
lumped constants. 

Attenuators: Attenuators are de- 
vices used for reducing the ampli- 
tude of electrical impulses. One of 
the most widely used and simplest 
form of an attenuator is the voltage 
divider (formerly called a _poten- 


Tae THEORY of the transmis- 
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Fig. 1. The Voltage Divider Is a Simple 
Device for Reducing Voltages. 





AND 


FILTERS 


tiometer) of Fig. 1. Thus, if a given 
value of voltage is impressed across 
terminals 1-2, any portion of this 
voltage can be selected by the slider 
and this selected voltage will appear 
across terminals 3-4. The theory of 
this divider is as follows: 

The voltage applied across termi- 
nals 1-2 forces a current down 
through the resistor, causing an JR 
drop along it. The slider selects the 
amount of this JR drop needed to 
give the desired voltage across ter- 
minals 3-4. This voltage divider may 
be used on a-c or d-c voltages. The 
resistance of the divider is usually 
quite high. 

It is apparent from Fig. 1 that the 
impedance of the voltage divider be- 
tween terminals 1-2, and hence the 
load which this divider places on the 
circuit to which it is connected, is 
determined by the resistance of this 
divider if no current flows to the de- 
vice connected to terminals 3-4. If 
appreciable current flows to 3-4, then 
the load impedance the divider places 
on the output of the device to which 
terminals 1-2 are connected depends 
on the setting of the slider. Then 
the load impedance of the voltage 
divider would vary for different set- 
tings. 

It is often desired that the input 
impedance the voltage-varying device 
offers will match a line or some other 
output, and that this impedance will 
be substantially independent of the 
setting of that device. The usual 
forms of attenuators which accom- 
plish this are shown in Fig. 2. As 
shown, the resistance elements in 
these attenuators are all variable; in 
fact, they are driven together. That 
is, when one is varied, so are the 
others. 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor, | 
Communication Engineering. 
Oregon State College 
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iF 's- 2. Various Forms of Attenuators 
for Introducing Known Losses Into Cir- 
cuits. 


Thus, considering the “L” section 
shown, suppose that the series resist- 
ance is turned to zero and the shunt 
resistance is turned by the same mo- 
tion to infinity. Then the device will 
offer no opposition to current flow, 
and hence the attenuator will be zero. 
If, however, the series element is 
turned to infinity and the parallel 
element to zero, the attenuator will 
offer an infinite loss. Of course, 
these are extreme conditions, an ac- 
tual attenuator operating between 
these two. 

The impedances which are meas- 
ured between the terminals 1-2 or 
3-4 of the “L” section are not inde- 
pendent of the loss setting of the at- 
tenuator. It is not so well adapted 
for precise work, therefore, as is the 
“T” section in which the input and 
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output impedances are independent 
of the settings. 

This last network has one disad- 
vantage, however, which is some- 
times very important. All the series 
resistance is added in one side of the 














Fig. 3. This Pad Introduces a _ Fixed 
Loss Into Circuits, and May Be Designed 
by Equation (1). 


line and thus the attenuator is un- 
balanced with respect to ground. This 
is corrected in the “H” section of 
Fig. 2, which not only has constant 
input and output impedances as for 
the “T” section, but also is balanced 
with respect to ground. 

Pads: These are networks com- 
posed of resistors which are fixed in 
value, and which, therefore, intro- 
duce constant known losses into cir- 
cuits. They are usually made in the 
“H” form shown in Fig. 3. Such 
pads are made to work in circuits of 
a certain characteristic impedance, 
Z, and can be designed by the use of 
the following equations: 

(1—I,/1,)Z 
R, = ———_——, and 
(2 + 2/,/1,) 
(27,/1,)Z 
R, = —— .... .... ... (1) 
1— (J,/I,)? 

It will be noted that the ratio of 
the output current, J,, to the input 
current, J,, enters into each of these 
equations. Of course, neither J, nor 
I; need be known, but their ratio 
must be known. This ratio is deter- 
mined from the current ratio-decibel 
loss curve given in the preceding ar- 
ticle. Thus, if a 10 db pad to work 
in 600-ohm circuits is desired, the 
ratio of J,/J, will be the current 
ratio from the curve at the point cor- 
responding to a 10 db loss. 

Filters: The networks of Figs. 2 
and 3 consisted of pure resistance, 
and hence attenuated all frequencies 
equally. Similarly arranged net- 
works composed of inductance and 
capacitance can also be constructed, 
but these have peculiar character- 
istics, passing certain frequency 
bands without attenuation, and sup- 


points to consider: First, what fre- 
quency band will be passed without 
attenuation (that is, at what frequen- 
cy will the filter cut off), and second, 
what will be the characteristic im- 
pedance of the filters. (The term 
characteristic impedance is here used 
because it is more familiar to the 
reader. The term iterative impe- 
dance is really the correct term to 
use. ) 

The characteristic impedance of a 
filter must equal that of the line in 
which the filter is to work or it will 
not correctly terminate the line and 
will cause reflections of the arriving 
electromagnetic waves. 

There are four fundamental types 
of filters used. These are the low- 
pass filter, the high-pass filter, the 
band-pass filter, and the band-elim- 
ination filter. The simple filters are 
known as the constant-k type and 
these will be discussed first. More 
recently, m-derived type filters which 














Fig. 4. Two “T’’ Sections of a Simple 


Low-Pass Filter. 

have better characteristics than the 
constant-k filter have been developed. 

Low-Pass Filters: Two “T” sec- 
tions of a simple low-pass filter are 
shown in Fig. 4. It will be noted 
that direct current and low-frequen- 
cy alternating current will pass 
through such a network from ter- 
minals 1-2 to 3-4 quite readily, be- 
cause the coils offer little opposition 


to their flow. It is also evident thy 
the condensers connected betwee, 
wires will tend to shunt the high. 
frequency currents and prevent their 
reaching terminals 7-8. 

It will be recognized that these 
statements are inadequate to explain 
the action occurring in filters, 4 
rigid explanation becomes quite jp. 
volved and is beyond the scope of 
these articles. 

A low-pass filter of the form of 
Fig. 4 can be designed by the use of 
the following simple equations: 
L=Z/(2xf), and C—1(22Z)..(2) 
In these equations, L is the induc. 
tance of each coil in henrys, and C js 
the capacitance of each condenser in 
farads, when f is the frequency ip 
cycles per second at which it is de. 
sired that the filter cutoff, and Z is 
the characteristic impedance of the 
circuits in which the filter shall op- 
erate. 

To illustrate the application of 
these equations, suppose that it is 
desired to make one “T”’ section of a 
low-pass filter which will cut off at 
1,000 cycles, and which will work 
without excessive’ reflections in 
600-ohm telephone circuits. Then, 
L = 600/(6.28 « 1,000) — 0.0955 
henry, and C—1/(3.14 x 1,000) 
600) — 0.00000053 farad or 
microfarad. 

Attenuation curves for a constant-k 
low-pass filter designed as just shown 
are indicated in Fig. 5. The filter 
begins to attenuate at about 1,000 
cycles, and the loss gradually in- 
creases at the higher frequencies. If 
two identical sections were coupled 
together as in Fig. 4, the cut-off point 
would be the same, but the attenua- 








ratio \/600/60 = 3.16. 


Answers to Problems in Eleventh Article, 
“Telephone Transmission Theory,” Part II 
The answers to problems concerning principles of electricity, 
given in the eleventh article, part II, of this series entitled 


“Telephone Transmission Theory”—published in TELEPHONY 
of August 24—are as follows: 


40. For the 300-ohm resistor, P — 0.0370 watt. 
For the 600-ohm resistor, P == 0.0417 watt. 
For the 1000-ohm resistor, P — 0.0391 watt. 
Through an impedance-matching transformer, of turns 


The total loss is 17.8 decibels. 
Impressed voltage, 0.836 volt. 
Sending-end current, 0.001196 ampere. 
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pressing other frequencies. Such se- 
lective networks are called wave 
filters and are extensively used in 
modern communication systems. 

In the design of simple filters it is 
assumed that the losses in the coils 
and condensers used are negligible. 
There are, then, two important 


From the chart of Fig. 3, the ratio corresponding to 17.8 
decibels is approximately 7.8. 

Received voltage, 0.107 volt. 

Received current, 0.0001534 ampere. 

The self-inductance is 0.0408 henry. 

The impedance is 325 ohms. 
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Fig. 5. Approximate Shape of Attenua- 
tion Curves for Low-Pass and High-Pass 
Constant-k Filters. 


tion offered at each frequency would 
be about twice as much and the curve 
LP would therefore be steeper. 

High-Pass Filters: Two “T” sec- 
tions of a high-pass filter are shown 
in Fig. 6. Since the low-frequencies 
do not readily pass through the se- 
ries condensers and are _ readily 
shunted by the parallel coils, this fil- 
ter does not pass low frequencies but 
passes the high frequencies above a 
certain cut-off point. This filter can 
be designed from the following equa- 
tions: 

L=Z/(4xrf), and C=1/(27rfZ) . (3) 

Suppose that it is desired to con- 
struct a “T” section of a high-pass 
filter to work in 600-ohm circuits and 
to cut off at 1,000 cycles. Then 
L=600/(4 « 3.14 1,000) — 0.0477 
henry, and C—1/(2 3.14 « 1,000 
< 600) — 0.000000265 farad or 0.265 
microfarad. 

Attenuation curves for a filter of 
this type would be as shown by the 
HP curve of Fig. 5. As there shown, 
currents of a frequency above 1,000 
cycles per second pass through the 
filter without appreciable attenua- 
tion, but those below this cut-off fre- 
quency are greatly attenuated. 

The more sections that are used, 
the more complete will be the filter- 
ing action. There is a practical limit 
to this, however, because the units 
used do have losses, and hence the 
filter actually does cause attenuation 
within the band passed. 

Band-Pass Filters: One “T” sec- 
tion of a simple band-pass filter of 
the constant-k type is shown in Fig. 
7. The series elements will now 
greatly attenuate both low frequen- 
ties and high frequencies, because 
they contain both inductance and 
capacitance. Also, the parallel part 
will shunt both low frequencies and 
high frequencies, because it contains 
both inductance and capacitance. 

A further examination of this fig- 
re will disclose the facts that the 


series arms actually consist of two 
resonant circuits, and the shunt arm 
is an anti-resonant circuit. Thus, 
at some frequency L, and C, will be 
in resonance, and hence for that fre- 
quency the series arms will offer very 
low impedance. 

The filter is so constructed that 
for this same frequency the parallel 
units, L, and C,, are in anti-resonance 
and hence offer a very high imped- 
ance at that frequency and cause lit- 
tle shunting action. Thus, if cur- 
rents of various frequencies are im- 
pressed across terminals 1-2, there 
will be a band of frequencies which 
will readily pass through to terminals 
3-4, but frequencies below or above 
this band will be greatly attenuated. 

The equations for designing a “T” 
section such as Fig. 7 are as follows: 

L, = 2Z/(2n(f,—f.)), 

C, = (f, —f.)/ (2af,f.2), 

L, = (f, —f,)Z/ (Arf, f, ), and 
C, = 1/ (42 (f, —f.)) (4) 

To illustrate the design of a sec- 
tion such as Fig. 7, suppose that it is 














Fig. 6. Two “T” Sections of a Simple 


High-Pass Filter. 


desired to construct a filter for use 
in 600-ohm circuits which will pass a 
band of frequencies from 900 to 1,100 
cycles. Using the equation just given, 
L,=600/ (23.14 & (1,100 — 900) ) 
== 0.477 henry, C, = (1,100 — 900), 
(2 x 3.14 « 1,100 « 900 « 600) - 
0.0000000536 farad or 0.0536 micro- 
farad, L, = (1,100 — 900) 600/ (4 
3.14 « 1,100 « 900) — 0.00965 hen- 
ry, and C,—1/(3.14 x (1,100 — 
900) « 600) — 0.00000265 farad or 
2.65 microfarads. 

Band-Elimination Filters: Band- 
elimination filters are not widely 
used and will not be discussed in de- 
tail. Very briefly, if a “T” section 
is arranged with two of the parallel 
anti-resonant circuits of Fig. 7 placed 
in the series arm, and one of the 
series resonant circuits placed in the 
shunt arm, then the characteristics 
will be just the opposite. 

Currents of various frequencies 
will be passed wp to a certain point 
at which the filter cuts off. If the 
frequency is further increased, no 
current will be passed until a second 
cut-off point is reached. The filter 
then passes currents of all frequen- 
cies up to infinity. 

This action can be briefly explained 
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by the facts that the impedance of 
the series arm (now composed of L, 
and C, in parallel) becomes very high 
at a certain frequency, and hence 
prevents current flow. At this same 
frequency the impedance of the shunt 
branch (now composed of L, and C, 
in series) becomes quite low, and this 
ends to further limit the flow of the 
band of frequencies to be elim- 
inated. 

M-Derived Filters: The constant-k 
filters just considered have at least 
two bad features which limit their 
use in telephone systems, especially 
in carrier-telephone circuits where 
filters are employed to separate the 
various carrier channels. The first 
of these is the fact that, as Fig. 5 
indicates, the cut-off is not very 
sharp. That is, the slope of the at- 
tenuation curve is quite gradual be- 
yond cut-off. Thus, carrier channels 
would have to be operated rather far 
apart since the filters would not 
sharply distinguish between them. 

The second feature limiting the 
use of constant-k filters is the man- 
ner in which the characteristic im- 
pedance (iterative impedance) varies 
with frequency. In the preceding 
discussions it was assumed that this 
impedance was constant and was a 
fixed value of 600 ohms for the filters 
considered. Actually, it is not con- 
stant but varies widely. Thus, con- 
stant-k filters cause impedance mis- 
matches when used under certain 
conditions. In some circuits such 
mismatches and the resulting reflec- 
tions which would occur cannot be 
tolerated. 

The so-called m-derived filters 
have been developed to provide filters 
which have sharp cut-offs and which 
offer constant impedances over a wide 
range of frequencies. These filters 
are derived from the constant-k sec- 
tions. In fact, they may be consid- 
ered as terminations for the con- 
stant-k sections, so that the com- 
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Fig. 7. A “T” Section of a Simple Band- 


Pass Filter. 


pleted composite filter has the de- 
sired sharp cut-off and constant im- 
pedance. 

For information on the design of 
these sections, the reader is referred 
to books and articles treating this 
specialized subject. 

Summary: The voltage divider is 





a very simple and useful device in 

communication work. It is widely 

used as a volume control in audio- 
frequency circuits. 

Attenuators are extensively used 
in making measurements in com- 
munication circuits. The simple con- 
stant-k types are easily designed. 
These do not have a sufficiently sharp 
cut-off or a sufficiently constant im- 
pedance for some applications. These 
constant-k sections are therefore 
usually terminated with m-derived 
sections to give them these desired 
characteristics. 

Problems: 

46. Design a 10 db pad to work in 
600-ohm circuits. 

47. Design a low-pass, constant-k fil- 
ter to cut off at 2,000 cycles and 
to work in 600-ohm circuits. 
Design a high-pass constant-k 
filter to cut off at 2,000 cycles 
and to work in 600-ohm circuits. 
Design a band-pass constant-k 


filter to pass a band from 1,200 
to 1,400 cycles and to work in 
600-ohm circuits. 

Work out the answers to these prob- 
lems and hold them to compare with 
the correct answers solutions. These 
will be published with the next in- 


stalment of this series. 
ee e . 


Lincoln (Neb.) Company’s 
Pension and Disability Fund 

General Auditor I. J. Devoe, of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., reports total pay- 
ments of $29,002 from the pension and 
disability benefit fund maintained by the 
company during 1934, as follows: Death 
benefits, $794; pensions (30 persons), 
$12,451; accident disability benefits, $2,- 
475; accident disability expenses, medi- 
cal, $1,144; sickness disability benefits, 
$6,530, other benefit payments, $507; de- 
partment expenses, $5,010. 

The number of sick benefits paid was 
62 and the number of accident cases 


handled, 30, of which 28 Were ‘‘no-log. 
time” accidents. The pension fund hag, 
balance on hand of $405,375,a gain fo, 
the year of nearly $32,000. During the 
year $28,563 were paid the trustee ty 
cover service pension accruals, while the 
interest earnings of the fund were $1). 
288, against which $12,451 was draw, 
for pensions paid. 
eee 


Telephone Concessions to 
Rural Users in England 
To mark the 300th anniversary of the 
establishment of the British Post Office 
as a public service, three concessions af. 
fecting rural telephone users are being 
made, effective October 1. The “free 
radius” is being extended from two t 
three miles; every village is to have its 
telephone kiosk if the parish council js 
willing to pay a small annual sum for 
five years; residents in the neighbor. 
hood of kiosks are being assisted, where 
local conditions permit, to get a private 
telephone service at the standard rates 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


COURTESY should be 
extended to all company 
customers at all times 
and under all circum- 
stances. Series No. 208 


CCORDING to the standard lo- 
A cal operating practice, when 

an order is received without a 
telephone number, the operator is in- 
structed to say, “What is the num- 
ber, please?” If the number is then 
given, the operator acknowledges the 
order. If the number is not then 
given, the operator will say, “Shall I 
give you Information?” 

The word “shall” is an important 
part of the phrase as it permits the 
customer to decide if he wishes to be 
connected with Information, to look 
up the number in his directory or to 
abandon the call. 

If an operator says, “I will give 
you Information,” as operators 
sometimes do, the customer is likely 
to become irritated. He may respond 
with, “I don’t want Information,” 
and is very apt to place his receiver 
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on its hook in no gentle manner. An 
operator should never assume an ar- 
bitrary manner in dealing with cus- 
tomers, particularly in a case where 
the customer is annoyed because he 
is of the opinion that he is being 
penalized by some rule or regulation 
of the telephone company. 

In answer to question No. 1 this 
week, in a case of this kind the call 
should be referred to the supervisor 
or chief operator. She will be able 
to help the customer in obtaining the 
desired number and perhaps will also 
be in a position at this time, or at 
some future time to explain to the 
customer why the telephone company 
requires its customers to call by 
number. 

Lack of knowledge or understand- 
ing of the telephone company’s rules 
and regulations is the source of a 
high percentage of service criticisms. 
We should, therefore, never over- 
look an opportunity of enlightening 
our customers as to the reasons for 
these rules and regulations. This 
will not only create a better feeling 
on the part of the customer towards 
the company but will also facilitate 
our task of serving him. 

In our work of serving the public 
we come in contact with people of 
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all classes, races, nationalities—peo- 
ple young and old, rich and poor, edv- 
cated and illiterate, affable and 
grouchy. But we must always bear 
in mind they are our customers, and 
each and every one of them is en- 
titled to the same courtesy at all 
times and under all conditions. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Supposing a subscriber calls by 
name and you give him Informa- 
tion for the number. If when 
you go back on the line and ask 
for the number, he still refuses 
to call by number and calls by 
name, are you supposed to refer 
him to Information again even 
though he appears angry? 
What is meant by “listening out” 
on a connection? 
A call is placed to two persons of 
the same firm only in different 
towns. Is that two calls or one? 
When the eight-hour bill becomes 
a law, what will they do when 
you work nine hours? 
When a party answers a tele 
phone at a business place and is 
unable to talk—for example, the 
janitor—what report should you 
give the calling party? 
The answers to these questions 
may be found on page 34. 
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Time to Stop Piecemeal Buying 


OW THAT most lines of business are slowly 
coming back towards normal, buyers will find it 
advantageous to readjust their purchasing pro- 

It would likewise be extremely helpful to the 

This applies to operating telephone companies 
and the manufacturers and suppliers who handle equip- 
ment and supplies, both of whom need to recognize 
changing conditions. 


cedure. 
sellers. 


Complaints are being made by telephone companies 
that deliveries by manufacturing companies are un- 
usually slow. The reason for this belief is not hard 
During the last few years of low-volume 
business, the operating companies—in fact, buyers in 
all lines—adopted a hand-to-mouth buying policy, and 
the manufacturers and supply houses speeded up their 
operations to an abnormal degree to meet their cus- 
tomers’ demands. This was easy to accomplish at first, 
because the heavy carry-over of merchandise stocks 
from the boom production period made quick deliveries 
possible. 

The ability to obtain prompt deliveries of the day-by- 
day orders has encouraged the buying in small quanti- 
ties. Naturally, as the carry-over stocks were depleted 
it beeame more difficult to make as speedy deliveries, or 
to handle the business as satisfactorily, both as to time 
and completeness of shipments. 

The quick deliveries made at the bottom of the slump 
—when surplus stocks were at their peak—were not 
normal, although some buyers assumed they were. As 
a matter of fact, a generally slower rate of delivery 
is the normal, and we are now returning to that tempo 


to perceive. 


with the return of an increased volume of business. 


OR THEIR OWN protection and for the general good, 

buyers should make their plans far enough ahead so 
that the manufacturers and suppliers may have reason- 
able time for delivery. Buying from hand-to-mouth is 
an uneconomical policy, whether we are purchasing coal, 
groceries or mechanical parts. On the other hand, the 
supplier receiving an order covering requisitions for a 
period of time—rather than day-to-day requirements— 
can effect economies and give better service than when 
handling piecemeal transactions that may lead to undue 
haste and expense. 

Both telephone companies and their suppliers can co- 
operate to place their buying relations on a more satis- 
factory basis. Sales representatives can explain to their 
customers that, with a return to better business condi- 
tions, piecemeal buying, with a demand for speedy de- 
liveries, disarranges manufacturing schedules and means 
increased costs that will result in advanced prices. 

The companies can further their own interests by 
planning ahead and giving the suppliers reasonable time 
to fill their orders. Furthermore, looking ahead and 
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buying for the future will save the companies money, for 
higher commodity prices are expected to accompany 
more active conditions in the materials market. 


NOTHER FACT to be borne in mind is that when 

the rural electrification program designed by the 
Federal government gets under way, there is likely to 
be an unusual demand for poles. Telephone companies 
needing poles and line materials during the coming year 
are apt to run against an active market for these items 
of construction and find prices much firmer than they 
have been in the past few years. Wise buyers will guard 
against this contingency by stocking up without delay. 


NE REASON cited why prices are expected to ad- 
O vance—aside from political events—is that the 
merchandise fabricated prior to 1930 represented lower 
costs because the raw materials were cheaper then. As 
the surplus stocks then made up are depleted, they are 
replaced with equipment and supplies fabricated at in- 
creased expense. It follows, then, that as general prices 
continue to advance, manufacturing costs will rise and 
the buyer who waits the longest will have to pay the 
highest figure to fill his requirements. 

Those engaged in a stable business like the telephone 
business, which is steadily coming back to more normal 
conditions, should cease the hand-to-mouth buying meth- 
ods which are necessarily expensive and inefficient, and 
get back on to a planned-ahead program that will be of 
advantage to both buyer and seller. 


EPORTS coming to TELEPHONY indicate that many 
R companies are commencing to do long-put-off plant 
and exchange work. Subscribers are coming back and 
the seasonal summer slump was much less than that of 
a year ago, and collections are improving. The road- 
building programs in many states have forced many 
companies to relocate their lines, and this has brought 
about considerable outside plant rebuilding and construc- 
tion work. Exchange work, involving replacement of 
wornout and antiquated switchboards, is under consid- 
eration by many of these companies. 

Considerable of the work being done is “forced” work, 
due to maintenance being delayed until lines and equip- 
ment reached a condition when rebuilding and replace- 
ment were absolutely necessary. 

There is an immense amount of work still to be done, 
for little was done during the past five years. Once that 
is actively under way, deliveries by manufacturers and 
supply companies will be much slower than now, unless 
ample notice of requirements is given by the operating 
companies. So TELEPHONY suggests thought be given 
future requirements for both inside and outside plant. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS 


By ERWIN GRAUE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Idaho 


HE SUBJECT of economic 
trends is something about 


which every intelligent person 
is concerned—because it treats of 
the future. Especially is this lively 
curiosity understandable when we 
compare the apparently prosperous 
’20s with the very recent years of 
relative economic stagnation. 

Sharp contrasts of an economic 
character stimulate inquisitiveness. 
The business man wants to know 
about the trend of prices and price 
relationships, trends of production, 
the trend of affairs in international 
relations and the trend of social 
legislation. 

Ceaseless change of economic and 
social phenomena exposes every 
member of society to considerable 
risks and uncertainties. It is not so 
bad for a business man when the 
only changes which he encounters 
in his enterprise are risk changes. 
These are principally economic. 
They can be computed, measured, 
and allowed for as he goes along in 
gauging his activities upon experi- 
ence, intelligent discrimination, and 
caution. 

It is different, however, when he 
has to face changes which have 
their root in non-economic founda- 
tions. In this case he deals with 
uncertainties, with intangible, non- 
computable, and non-measurable 
changes. These tendencies are 
foreign to him. They treat of poli- 
tics, legislative measures, interna- 
tional friction, and widespread sub- 
versive morality. They disregard 
the propriety of the individual busi- 
ness man and the organization of 
business in general. 

They are concerned neither with 
economic principles nor with eco- 
nomic reality of past experience— 
whether the business man can 
make ends meet, improve the tech- 
nique of his plant or whether he can 
overcome the additional costs im- 
posed upon him as a result of social 
agitation and unrest. Therefore, it 
is during a time like the present 
that we look apprehensively toward 
the future. 

You may wonder what this eco- 
nomic theory is all about—whether 
or not it has to do with forecasting. 
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CAN BUSINESS be expected tp 


revive? 
modified and uncertainties elim. 


Will instabilities bh, 


inated? Is credit inflation com. 


ing? These vital questions are 
considered in this interesting 
discussion on economic theory 


as it affects the affairs of men 


A great many business men 
seem to think that in the 
teaching of economic theory 
one is engaged in metaphysics; 
that is, one tries to describe a 
reality that lies beyond expe- 
rience. This, of course, is un- 
adulterated nonsense. 

When a metaphysician speaks 
about a super-reality that lies be- 
hind experience and is purely im- 
aginative, then he is dreaming. He 
has no basis by which the truth or 
falsehood can be tested; nor can he 
draw any distinction between real 
and ideal conditions under which 
certain results are obtained or could 
be attained. 

In our study of economic theory 
we treat of the affairs of men in 
their objectives in satisfying wants. 
We study the economic organization 
in the performance of work. We 
collect, arrange, and analyze eco- 
nomic facts and we apply the knowl- 
edge gained in its function. 

Ultimately, we want to know what 
are likely to be the immediate and 
final effects of the various groups 
of causes that make for change. 
What are the tendencies at work 
that may serve the purpose of guid- 
ing us in making a living—a more 
substantial living! 

The economist is not interested in 
framing a day-to-day program of 
action. He diagnoses a situation in 
order to describe the situation that 
must be satisfied if the disorders 
which prevail are to disappear. Un- 
der what conditions can business be 
expected to revive, instability be 
modified, and uncertainties be elim- 
inated? 


HE KEY problem in our eco- 

nomic situation has to do with 
price disequilibrium; that is, with 
maladjustments of costs to prices in 
any one field of production and with 
maladjustments to each other of 
different prices in different fields of 
production. 

Until 1929 there existed in most 
fields of production and in the rela- 
tionship of various fields of produc- 
tion an equilibrium of prices that 
kept the mechanism of the exchange 
of goods at a profitable level. Re- 
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and various groups of causes 
that make for change. Present. 


ed before annual convention of 
the 


Washington Independent 


Telephone Association in June 


spectively, the operation of any one 
industry could be kept going at an 
earning rate simply because other 
industries were similarly situated, 
Credit, all around, was easy. 

The general commodity price level 
did not rise during the ’20s. In 
fact, after 1925 it declined slightly 
but not enough to cause economic 
disturbance. Prices were supported 
by credit furnished by banks, and 
banks were willing to advance 
credit or underwrite debts because 
at that time the promise to pay was 
backed by future income, by a price 
equilibrium that made possible pro- 
duction and trade. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
among business men it is a well- 
known fact that banking institu- 
tions are limited in the volume of 
credit available for lending. Banks 
must maintain an “unspent mar- 
gin,” in the form of savings, in or- 
der to protect a readily available 
stock of means of payment—in other 
words, bank credit. The exhaustion 
of the “unspent margin” means a 
curtailment of credit; probably, in 
fact, a contraction of credit witha 
resultant decline in commodity 
prices. 


UCH A SITUATION developed 

in 1929. I wish to make it clear, 
however, that the contraction of 
bank credit was not a willful act on 
the part of the bankers. When cre¢- 
its contracted, in 1929, conditions 
of production and trade were re 
flecting contraction of operations 
because of price maladjustments 
then existing. 

Foreign credits reached a peak in 
1928. Agriculture had been suffer- 
ing from relatively low prices since 
1921. Deferred payment contracts 
in channels of consumption had ex 
hausted too much future income. 
Also, security markets had beet 
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furnishing a volume of purchasing 
power that had its foundation upon 
speculative values. All around, it 
became more difficult to compute 
profitable margins in production 
and trade. 

When markets began to weaken, 
the bankers stepped in to call doubt- 
ful paper or to refuse its renewal. 
The banker, as the custodian of the 
depositor, had to do so. He has to 
see to it that his loans and discounts 
remain liquid. If they turn sour or 
become frozen or must be sacrificed 
at a loss, it will mean a wiping out 
of surplus or, finally, an impairment 
of the capital of his bank. If that 
happens, he is compelled to shut 
down. 

Essentially, I wish to make clear 
at this point that the banker is no 
more responsible for the chaos of 
economic conditions than other men 
of equal responsibility in society. 
The individual cannot swim against 
the rising tide of events. Competi- 
tion, the system, institutions, the 
state of mind in general—dictate 
the events. 

If we incurred huge debts upon 
an inflated level of industrial ac- 
tivities we were foolish; lacking in 
foresight, in a level-headed sense of 
direction and in statesmanship. No 
one individual, no single group in 
society brought on the collapse of 
markets in and after 1929. 


T IS the way of least resistance 

to make some one individual or 
group the goat. It is much more 
difficult to face the facts—for each 
individual, supposedly responsible 
party, to hold himself answerable 
upon having shared in the events to 
the extent of his contract relation- 

The banker has again been held 
to blame for having tightened up 
credit after the federal government 
set to work in 1933 with its program 
of national recovery and monetary 
revaluation. It is precisely at this 
point, however, that new uncertain- 
ties of an economic character were 
imposed upon society. 
_Until March, 1933, the force of 
declining markets automatically 
cleared the way for a recovery by 
forcing bad debts into liquidation. 
This terrific, cumulative force of 
liquidation which set in early in 
1931 was bringing prices into a new 
relationship, into an equilibrium 
under which business enterprise 
could eventually have proceeded 
upon its own generating power to- 
ward recovery. 

But at this point the introduction 
of various legislative devices, short- 
‘Y enacted and currently impend- 


ing, created renewed uncertainties. 
Many of these new legislative acts 
were contrary to the institutions 
upon which business was then oper- 
ating and is operating today. Espe- 
cially is this true of the institution 
of private property, freedom of ex- 
change and freedom of contract. 


EW FEAR gripped business 
4 after the first wave of enthu- 
siasm about the NRA had died 
down; in view of this, common 
sense and reason were substituted 
for emotion. How was business to 
proceed under the power of a price 
and production dictatorship? How 
were bankers to respond to the ap- 
peal of business men for loans? 

Actually, there were relatively 
few good loans and discounts in 
sight. In spite of the fact that in- 
terest on commercial paper has de- 
clined to 1 per cent, but few appli- 
cations for credit were and are 
made to bankers now. A good share 
of these applications are not self- 
liquidating and do not warrant in- 
dorsement. Sound business felt, 
and is still of the opinion, that 
credit at 1 per cent is too costly. 
Loans were not and are not at pres- 
ent desirable at 1 per cent. The 
volume of credit, after all, is not 
determined by the rate of interest. 

The rate of interest is a relative 
and not an absolute factor in the 
consideration of costs and market 
price. A rate of 5 per cent may be 
a relatively low rate. A rate of 1 
per cent may be a relatively high 
rate. It all depends upon the effec- 
tiveness with which funds can be 
employed. 

First and foremost, credit must 
be backed by future income. The 
question is whether or not the loan 
is self-liquidating. If the business 
man is convinced of the self- 
liquidating character of his note 
and if the banker agrees with him, 
then he will get credit. 


REAL banker, it must be kept 

in mind, has the good fortune 
of his depositors at heart. He op- 
erates with other people’s money. 
As long as uncertainties prevail 
which he can not compute or meas- 
ure, he must refuse the loan. 

And so with the manufacturer 
and business man. Under condi- 
tions of price disequilibrium, he 
will buy from hand to mouth. He 
will operate with funds of his own. 
He will buy only those goods which 
he can move at or above cost. He 
will stock lightly. 

Once he feels that price relation- 
ships are providing more stability, 
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he will begin to stock more heavily. 
He will apply for loans. He will get 
credit, give orders, set production 
going, and stock up in anticipation 
of effective demand. 

Except for food products and 
farm products in general, wholesale 
prices have remained at about the 
same level during the last year. 
Price readjustment toward an equi- 
librium—that is, of costs toward 
prices—is still going on. The repeal 
of the NRA should prove a helpful 
move in this quarter. Progress has 
been made in technical efficiency to 
displace labor wherever labor costs 
prove too high. 

Costs must be adjusted to prices 
and not prices to costs. Any man 
of ordinary sense knows that costs 
do not determine prices, that prices 
over a longer period of time will ad- 
just themselves to costs. 

If labor leaders really had an hon- 
est and benevolent attitude toward 
labor, they would advocate slight 
wage reductions in order to permit 
costs to be imputed into the market 
price of the finished commodity. 
Wages are not only a compensation 
for work done; the wage that is 
paid makes permissive the employ- 
ment of labor. That is true of any 
factor in production. 

We cannot raise wages arbitrarily 
and expect all wage earners to find 
employment. Price equilibrium means 
that costs can be imputed into the 
price of products. If you violate this 
doctrine, you will have a standstill 
in production wherever this violation 
applies. 


HE NRA made a broad public 

appeal to the benevolence of the 
employer: (1) to pay higher wages; 
(2) to employ more labor; (3) to 
use productive capacity more fully; 
(4) to increase the purchasing power 
of the consumer; and (5) to elimi- 
nate unfair competition. This appeal 
has failed. It has failed because 
price relationships were not, nor are 
they now, such as to make it possible 
to pay higher wages. 

After all, why should labor get a 
special compensation above its real 
earnings? Who comprise the labor 
group? The men in overalls? Not 
at all. All of us are laborers. If it 
were not for the brain workers, pro- 
duction would decline and with it, 
consumption. The working concen- 
sus of human thought and activity 
would decline and the distance be- 
tween savagery and civilization would 
shrink. Most of all, those who now 
have least to live on would starve. 

If the economic organization pro- 
poses to provide the members of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
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special privileges of wages above 
earnings, why not provide for every- 
body? Why should an organized 
group of five million workers dictate 
to fifty millions of gainfully em- 
ployed? Are these five millions the 
public? They claim they are, but 
are they? 

Wages are limited by products. 
These products represent in the open 
market certain definite exchange ra- 
tios which we call prices. It is to 
these exchange ratios that we must 
adjust costs, all compensations for 
work done. 


AR AND WIDE the idea is 

abroad that inflation is coming 
—credit inflation. Accumulations of 
gold stocks and the revaluation of 
the dollar have supplied our monetary 
system with such a tremendous stock 
of unit gold dollars that an eventual 
expansion of credit seems inevitable. 
This gold operates as a clearing 
house for debt, in other words, of 
credit. 

There always exists a working ra- 
tio between gold (real money) and 
credit, which are the means of pay- 
ment. If this ratio is in favor of 
gold, the tendency is toward credit 
expansion; if against gold, toward 
credit contraction. 

In this quarter the stage is set for 
rising prices in general. Add to this 
the policy of government spending, 
the tendency toward a price equi- 
librium, economies in the technique 
of production, stronger bank assets, 
and we may well conclude that we are 
entering upon a definitely rising 
trend of prices. 


GAINST this, however, there are 
E tendencies at work which affect 
the advance of prices adversely: 

1. Raw material markets are heav- 
ily stocked. Any rise in prices will 
throw additional volumes of supply 
into the market. 


2. Farm output is in excess of do- 
mestic consumption. The human 
stomach is of limited capacity. All 
that we can not consume within the 
country must be sold elsewhere. If 
not, a tremendous reorganization in 
agriculture must take place. 

3. World markets are still in chaos. 
Restrictions abound everywhere— 
protective tariffs, embargoes, quotas. 
When you add to this international 
price disequilibrium and the insta- 
bility of foreign exchange, the situa- 
tion looks none too encouraging. 

4. The operation of manufactur- 
ing plants is still considerably below 
theoretical capacity. Any rise of 
prices or further price equilibrium 
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CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Tower Room, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 
8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 
10; Annual Luncheon. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, November 14 and 15. 

lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9, 1936. 














will take up the slack of plant opera- 
tion and enlarge the available supply 
of goods. 
5. Uncertainties are created by 
government intervention or partici- 
pation in the affairs of business. 

Uncertainties, as I have said be- 
fore, mean non-computable and non- 
measurable costs. In a society based 
on private property and individual 
exchange relationships, no work is 
likely to be organized that does not 
provide measurably for costs in- 
curred. No work can be done if 
present costs can not be compensated 
by future prices. 


N ORDER TO arrive at the trend 

of prices and production, you will 
have to weigh the pro’s and con’s 
against each other. If the conditions 
which oppose the advance of prices 
are modified—as may well take place 
—the stage is set for a decided ad- 
vance. 

I am inclined to believe that by the 
time we get through with “free-hand 
spending” by the federal government, 
further price equilibrium will have 
taken place so that the cessation of 
spending will not affect business con- 
ditions adversely. I am also inclined 
to believe that the security markets 
will make available further volumes 
of credit, a good part of which will 
go into channels of consumption. 

I believe that you can not expect a 
rapid advance in prices. Our silver 
policy is not conducive to higher 
prices. Our gold policy is merely an 
indirect influence toward higher 
prices. 

With a slow and very irregular ad- 
vance of prices—or, at least, a strong 
level of prices—sufficiently stable to 
permit a profitable turnover of goods 
in the channels of trade, I believe 
that the tendency to promote social 
legislation, of regulation, control, or 
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ownership by government wll alg 
decline. Our government is doni. 
nated by political forces. 


OLITICS are not based upo 

sound economic ideas. Politi 
mean the practice of deception, 
Honest business means the produc. 
tion, the exchange of goods. Ini. 
dentally, it tends to direct the levg 
of consumption upward toward great. 
er individual and social well-being, 
Healthy growth in a society such as 
ours comes about slowly—by evolp. 
tion and not by revolution. 

Not so very long ago I was asked 
by a prominent economic organiza. 
tion to draw up a 50-word opinion 
for publication, backing the objec. 
tives in a political campaign of The 
Case of the Public Interest vs. The 
Abuses of Patent Pool Monopolies, 
While I appreciate that abuses exist 
in this field, I declined the request. 
In my reply to the letter from this 
organization, I stated my case as fol- 
lows: 

“T believe that the cumulative force 
of constructive legislation may be 
carried to a point where the results 
become destructive—at least, for a 
period of many years. A net-con- 
structive policy in point of time 
moves ahead gradually, by growth 
rather than by willful agitation and 
an appeal to class prejudice.” 

e ee = 


Reunited by Telephone 
After 42-Year Search 


Mrs. Ralph Chamberlain, of Slinger 


lands, N. Y., was recently interrupted 
from her housework by the ringing of 
a telephone bell. She stopped her work 
and picked up the receiver. “Newcastle 
Ind., calling,” said the operator. “One 
minute, please.” And then came a soft 
but excited woman’s voice: “Nellie? 
Nellie! This is your mother.” 

Thus was ended a mother’s 42-year 
search for her daughter. The latter, 
who had never really known her mother 
and was not even sure that she was 
living, had her mother restored to het. 

When the daughter was two years 
old, the father and mother were @ 
vorced, the father retaining custody of 
the child, the mother moving to Cleve 
land, Ohio, where she later remarried 
The mother tried to get in touch with 
her daughter, but the latter and her 
father had changed addresses. Fo 
many years the search was in vail, 
until recently the mother was able 
get in touch with a brother of he 
former husband, who wrote giving he 
daughter’s address. Anxious for an it 
mediate reunion, the mother obtained 
the daughter’s telephone number aié 
talked to her by long distance. 
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"Store On Wheels” Fills Orders 


Via Telephone and Teletypewriter 


ADEQUATE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


enabled 


“Field's Merchandise Express” train to handle hun- 
dreds of orders on a recent sales trip from Chicago to 
New Orleans. The 11-car train, displaying all types of 
merchandise and carrying a sales force of 25, stopped 
at 19 cities and the sales force covered a wide terri- 
tory via telephone as the train moved through the 
Mississippi Valley. Teletypewriter exchange service 
made possible daily contact with Chicago and the 
ready handling of rush orders 


CARAVAN that would leave the 
camel-drivers of the old 
us - Bagdad 


Damas- 
route permanently 
pen-mouthed, pulled into Chicago, IIl.., 
recently after one of the most interest- 
ng undertakings in the history of mer- 
handising. The caravan consisted of an 
lear train, fitted out by the manufac 
turing and distributing division of Mar- 
shall Field and Co. of Chicago, carrying 
merchandise and a sales force to cities 
ind towns in the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone equipment which could be 
ooked up with lines “ashore,” was em- 
ployed by the sales force to cover a wide 
swath of territory as the train moved 
through the Valley, while teletypewrit- 
ers Which could be similary hooked up 
with Bell System “TWX’”’-teletypewrite1 
exchange service—were carried to handle 
rush orders and maintain daily contact 
vith Chicago 

The train stopped at 
Valley 


19 cities in the 
New Or- 
eans. By a systematic use of the tele- 


between Chicago and 
phone at the various stopping points, the 
sales force aboard the 
nearby towns. 


train covered 


scores of 


The success of this unique undertak- 
ing has induced executives of the com- 
pany to plan and take trips to other 
parts of the country, beginning with one 
to the Northwest. Sales totaled consid 
erably over $500,000, and interest in the 
company’s lines of merchandise 
stimulated among buyers, large 
and small, throughout the territory. An 


interesting feature of the tour was the 


was 
greatly 


use of teletypewriter service in handling 
rush and in 
tween the train and headquarters. 

Upon arrival at its siding in 
town, the train’s telephones—a complete 
private exchange in miniature—and its 
teletypewriters were immediately hooked 
up with Bell System lines. Each man 
and woman on the sales staff then went 
to work on a series of telephone calls to 
local and nearby points, inviting buyers 
to visit the train, stock up at once on 
present needs, and see a full line of fall 
goods. Few buyers passed up the oppor- 
tunity to see so novel a caravan and the 
staff had busy days. In some of the 
cities the train spent several days. 

A substantial part of the merchandise 


orders daily contacts be- 


each 


Officials of Marshall 
Field & Co. Shown 
on the ‘‘Merchandise 
Express’’ During a 
Recent Sales Trip. 
Left to right: Ann E. 
Hadick in Charge of 
Clerical Work; Grant 
Mears, Assistant 
General Manager; D. 
J. O’Grady, Sales 
Promotion Manager; 
H. R. Boggs, Sales 
Manager; and R. O. 
Zachritz, Mid-West- 
ern Division Sales 
Manager. 
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Miss Frances Anderson 
Over the Teletype Machine on Marshall 
Field's ‘“‘Merchandise Express,” While 
George Young, Vice-President of Field's 
Store, Looks On. 
immediate delivery. In 
cases it was ordered by teletype- 
Louis the glove buyer 


Sending Orders 


was sold for 
many 
writer. In St. 
from a local department store, boarding 
the train, found just the gloves he 
wanted. 

When he regretted they could not be had 
in time for a sale scheduled for the fol- 
lowing day, the train manager flashed 
a “TWX” message to the store in Chi- 
cago and the gloves were put on a St 
Louis-bound train. When not a pair was 
left on the counter at the end of the sale, 
the buyer returned to the train and 
placed a duplicate order. 

The teletypewriter service installed for 
the train is the “switched” service, in 
which two machines are connected 
through a central exchange just as two 
telephones are. In addition to the orders 
for merchandise, the teletypewriter was 
used for daily conferences with Chicago 
headquarters, at which the plans for the 
caravan were modified in accordance 
with the day-to-day developments in 
sales. The teletypewriter also facilitated 
speedy checking of credit. 

The train has been named “Field's 
Merchandise Express.” Of the 11 cars 
in the fully air-conditioned train, six 
are given over entirely to displays of 
merchandise. About 500 samples shown 
covering textiles, glassware, pottery, 
ready-to-wear clothing, carpeting, drapes 

virtually everything retail stores car- 
ry. The remainder of the train com- 
prises a club car remodeled into an of 
fice, a baggage-and-power car, diner, and 
two pullmans. There are 25 in the sales 
force of this “merchandise express.” 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Useful Ideas: Use of 
Long Typewriter Eraser 


The common bar-shaped eraser is al- 
ways a mean device for the fingers to 
grip and work with in connection with 
the typewriter, particularly when taking 
out a single letter or character in a 
line of written work. The fingers, if 
they are large, get in the way and one 
cannot see what he is doing. 

Take an ordinary, small cork 
puller out of an old cork. Screw it 
into one side of the eraser in the center 
of the bar of rubber, as shown in the 
illustration on this page. 

By means of the puller handle or eye, 


wire 


Wire Cork Puller Screwed 
into Bar Eraser Makes it 
Rigid and Facilitates its 


Use on Typewriter. 


the thumb and second finger can then 
nicely hold the eraser, the index finger 
simply guiding and stiffening it with the 
pressure right where you want it to doa 
clean job of erasing. The fingers are 
nicely out of the way, and you can work 
with the skill of a surgeon with a 
scalpel. 
eee 


“Tillie Fone’s” Fine Idea 
On Window Display 


small telephone office with a 

that can be used for display 
purposes, often finds itself hard up for 
ideas as to what should be placed in 
that window. Most telephone managers 
are glad to get ideas that can be made 
into attractive window displays 
nomically and effectively. 

Here’s an idea that we have used! It 
has created considerable attention, and 
yet there was very little cost connected 
with its installation. In fact, we used 
some material that would have been of 
very little use to us in any other way. 

We were getting ready to close copy 
on our telephone directory, so we had 
a large sign made which read, “The 
New, Telephone Directory Is Going to 
Press, Tuesday.” 


The 
window 


eco- 


18° 
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The word “New” in this sign was 
made larger than the other lettering in 
the sign, so that it stood out very prom- 
inently. The lettering was in black on 
an orange background. These two col- 
ors, I am told, will attract more atten- 
tion than any other two colors used in 
combination. 

The sign measured five feet by two 
feet and it was placed about four feet 
from the floor and at the rear of the 
display window. Then in and on each 
side of the window we placed all of the 
directories that we had stored away to 
be used for It so hap- 
that our replacements had been 
light and we had quite a supply of di- 


replacements. 
pened 


rectories on hand. These directories, 
piled up in the window and scattered 
about on the floor, brought a large num- 
ber of people into the office to make in- 
quiries regarding the new directory and 
to give instructions as to changes in 
their listings. 

These inquiries gave us an opportu- 
nity to tell many persons when the new 
directory would be issued and to sell 
them additional services in the new di- 
rectory. It was a real surprise to us 
that there were so many contacts in 
the office during the presentation of 
this window display in which the cus- 
tomers asked for additional directory 
listings, or wanted to arrange for moves, 
changes, and even new connects. 

We put this display in the window 
Wednesday night preceding the Tuesday 
on which copy for the directory was to 
close. We used the same idea later 
when all deliveries had been made on 
the new directory. This time we took 
all of the old, dirty, worn and torn di- 
rectories that had been collected by the 
delivery men and placed them in the 
window. 

Then right in the center of the win- 
dow we placed a pile of the new direc- 
tories, bright and shiny. The reverse 
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side of the same placard that had bee 
used for a background was again use; 

This time the wording was changej 
to read, “Have You Received Your Ney 
Telephone Directory?” This window dis 
play reminded those customers who cam; 
to the office to pay their bills that the 
new telephone had been de 
livered and that those who for some rea 
son or other had failed to receive their 
copies could obtain them upon stepping 
into the office. 

The use of this latter display | shoul 
think helpful in those 
towns in which the directory is not de 


directory 


would be very 
livered but in which the customers come 
to the office for their copies. We do not 
deliver directories to our rural line cus 
tomers, but give them the new director 
when they come in to their bil] 
From the number of rural line requests 
that we had 
a pretty good distribution of the new tel 


pay 


this time, we feel we had 
ephone directory. 
eee 


Attractive Directory Covers; 


Classified Arrangements 
By Ep. C. Ricks 

Unique, illustrated covers feature the 
telephone directories of three leading 
cities of the southwest—El Paso, Texas 
and Albuquerque and Santa Fe, N. M 
The idea was adopted as a bid for good 
will and it proved effective 
from that standpoint. Telephone dire 
tories in this territory have been con 
verted from more or less unsightly ob 


has very 


jects into works of art 

The only difficulty apparent thus far 
is that the loss average in two of thes 
cities has shown a decided increase 
Tourists are apparently carrying home 
the directories as souvenirs. But, de 
spite this fact, the idea is still consid 
ered a worthwhile one. 

The El Paso directory cover carries 
an aerial view of the city. With the 
city shown against a background 0 
towering mountains, this picture makes 
a striking illustration. Those familiar 
with El Paso may wonder why more 
the city proper isn’t shown. This is du 
to the fact that a mountain divides oe 
part of the city from the other. 

Directories of both Santa Fe and Al 
buquerque carry out the Indian atmos 
phere which is so characteristic of the 
two New Mexico cities. While India 
designs are used in each case, the tw? 
covers are decidedly different. 

In every case, the idea has been " 
use illustrations of subjects that per 
ple are familiar with and interested it 
All three cities capitalize to a great & 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Concluded from page 18) 
tent on their colorful atmosphere and 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
sraph Co. is supporting them in the 
move for national interest. 
features of these directories 
confined to covers. The direc- 
tories of Albuquerque and Santa Fe 
have que classified advertising ar- 
rangements designed to simplify the use 
of these sections and thus to 
advertising value. 


Unusual 
are not 


increase 
their 

In the 
fied pages are alternated with the pages 
for regular listings. This arrangement 
is carried out throughout the book, Al- 
phabetical arrangement is made to cor- 


Albuquerque directory, classi- 


respond as far as possible; that is, the 


\ listings in the classified are placed 


ypposite the A listings in the regular 


section. Of course, space doesn’t make 
possible an exact match in many Cases. 
But, the difference isn’t great enough to 
cause any considerable inconvenience. 
Fe has used the same general 
The lower 
half of each page is devoted to a group 
of classified listings. The alphabetical 
arrangement in this case follows the 
letter identifications at the tops of the 
pages—both for the regular listings and 
the classified. 


Santa 
idea but in a different way. 


New Advertising Copy of 


New York Telephone Co. 
A publicity campaign that is distinct- 
ly different from the usual type of adver- 


tising 
faced 


copy, with its variety of bold- 
and its pictorial presenta- 
been launched by the New 
York Telephone Co. The advertisements 
are conspicuous by the absence of illus- 
trations, even the familiar Bell seal be- 


ing omitted for simplicity. 


type 
tions has 


This new series of informational ad- 








COMPLAINTS 


We don’t think for a moment that 
we're always right, and we are con- 
Stantly striving to do better. 

Five years ago, owing to our mis- 
takes, there were errors on about 12 
out of every 1,000 telephone calls. 
Today the average is about 6 per 
1,000 calls. 

If you are one of the six incon- 
venienced, you naturally feel that 
you have a kick. Don’t hesitate to 
make it. If there is anything you 
don’t like about the service, please 
tell us about it. We welcome com- 
plaints. Keeping them to yourself is 
the worst thing for you and for us. 
New York Telephone Company. 








One of An 
tional 


Interesting Series of iInforma-— 
Newspaper Advertisements 


vertisements is prepared in editorial 
form, with only the heading presented 
in bold-faced type. Even the name is 
run in with the text matter, as will be 
noted in the specimen advertisement 
reproduced on this page. 

Designed to give the public a better 
understanding of the telephone business 
—its problems, policies and progress— 
as well as to promote greater usage of 
the telephone, by means of brief, chatty 
talks, this series was begun early in 
April and will continue through Novem 
ber. In all, 46 advertisements will ap 
pear during those eight months in more 
than 100 daily newspapers throughout 
the territory of the New York company. 

The schedule provides for the publi- 
cation of three advertisements a week 
for the first four weeks, 
during the succeeding four weeks and 
one a week for the remaining 26 weeks. 

Supplementary to the schedule of 
newspaper advertising, some 2,500 
copies of each advertisement are dis- 
tributed for bulletin board display in 
the company’s various exchanges. One 
large poster reproduction is sent each 
week to the 157 public business offices 
for their display windows and for count- 
er and desk display. 

“MR. WATSON, COME HERE!” was 
the title of the first advertisement in 
the series. It briefly related the roman 
tic story of the first telephone call, so 
familiar to all telephone employes. The 
second, with the caption, “Every call 
you make is URGENT, explains that 
each and every telephone call a sub- 
scriber makes is handled by the tele- 
phone company as though it were mark- 
ed “urgent.” The text of this advertise- 
ment follows: 


two a week 


“It may be a routine matter—it may 
be a thing of life or death—that sends 
you to your telephone. We can never 
know when you pick up your telephone 
whether it’s trivial, or whether men, 
money or lives hang in the balance. 

“So every call is handled as through 
it were marked ‘urgent.’ All telephone 
mechanism and all telephone operation 
is planned on this basis. To this end, 
speed has been increased, so that today 
an out-of-town call is completed on the 
average in less than a minute and a 
half. This is five times as fast as the 
average of ten years ago. New York 
Telephone Company.” 


One advertisement under the title 
“THE BOOK EVERYONE KNOWS,” 
gives interesting facts concerning the 
telephone directory. Another takes up 
the matter of “COMPLAINTS,” as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The story of the development of tele- 
phone cable is told in another advertise- 
ment under the caption, ‘Packing 3,600 
Voices into Less Than Three Inches.” 

It is believed that these little adver- 
tisements, occupying only six inches of 
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newspaper space across two columns, 
will call these messages to the attention 
of the public by their uniformity of size 
and regularity of appearance, as well 
as their frequency. 

eee 


Veteran Telephone Operator 
at Edgar, Wis., Exchange 


Mrs. Sophia Bier, manager of the Ed- 
gar, Wis., exchange, has given nearly 35 
years of loyal service to her community, 


MRS. SOPHIA BIER, Who Has 

Been Manager of the Edgar, Wis., 

Telephone Exchange for Nearly 35 
Years. 


served under three different 
managements. She operated the first 
switchboard in central Marathon county, 
installed in January, 1901, by the Edgar 
Telephone Co., a locally-owned concern, 
serving 21 patrons. Nine years ago when 
the Wausau Telephone Co. took over the 
Edgar exchange, Mrs. Bier was retained 
as operator. Again when the latter com- 
pany was absorbed by the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at Madison, Wis., Mrs. Bier continued 
in charge of the Edgar exchange. 

Mrs. Bier, who was born in Germany, 
came to this country with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Cappel, in 1884, who 
made their home in Marathon county 
Wis. She was married in 1890 to the 
late William Bier, a barber. Forty years 
ago the couple moved to Edgar where 
they purchased the building which 
served as combination barber shop, tele- 
phone exchange and residence. 

When not busy at his own trade, Mr. 
Bier assisted his wife at the switch- 
board and, in addition, did maintenance 
work until his decease 10 years ago. 

Aside from attending her switchboard 
and rearing eight children, Mrs. Bier 
has found time to actively serve as a 
member of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church, and has been vice-president and 
secretary of the woman’s union. 


and has 
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Some Personal Notes 


From the Telephone Field 


JOHN H. WRIGHT, vice-president 
of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Corp., has the 


Telephone 
sympathy of his many 
friends in the telephone field in the 
death of his wife, Mrs. Eva L. Wright, 
on Saturday morning, August 31, at the 
w~.C. a 


age of 68 years. 


Hospital in Jamestown, at the 
Surviving her, in ad- 
dition to her husband, are a son, Lloyd 
C. Wright; a Guy W. 


DeLong; four sisters 


Mrs. 
a granddaughter; 


daughter, 


and two brothers. 
A 
J. A. BALCH, president of the Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Honolulu, 
visit last 
East. He 
panied by Mrs. Balch 


Hawaii, 
Chicago a 
his way to the 


paid month, on 


was accom- 
They are spend 
ing a vacation season in the States, dur- 
ing which time they will visit Annapolis, 
where they will meet their voungest son, 
a first year student in the United States 
Naval 


from a sea cruise. 


Academy, who has just returned 
Mr. Balch reports the 
telephone business in Hawaii is prog- 
ressing most satisfactory. 
A 

LESTER GILBERTSON of Rice Lake, 
Wis., has been manager of the 
Barron County Telephone Co. to 
ceed the late J. E. 
for many years. He was in charge of 
the toll office of 
fice for about five years. 


named 
suc- 
Horsman, manager 
the local telephone of 
Mr. Gilbertson is a graduate of the 
high school in Eau Claire, Wis., and has 
taken electrical 
jects. After serving for a time in the 
branch of the 
became 


special work in sub- 


construction telephone 
business, he transmission in- 
spector for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
in the 
ritory 


Eau Claire district, 
from 


with a ter- 
Rhinelander 
and north to Lake Superior. 

In 1927 he had charge of the test 
work on the telephone 
the Coolidge summer 
Brule. 


LaCrosse _ to 


installation at 
capitol on the 
Before going to Rice Lake Mr. 
Gilbertson was doing construction work 
in Milwaukee and with the 
new toll office there. He is a member 
of the Rice Lake Rotary club. 

A 

ASHER MARTIN BENEDICT, owner- 
manager of the Richards (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Co., and first vice-president of the 
Missouri Telephone Association, has had 
35 years of experience in the Independ- 
ent telephone business and 22 years of 
officer 


assisting 


continuous service as an of his 


state association. 


24 
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Since its 1913 Mr 


convention 


organization in 
Benedict has not 
of the Missouri Telephone Association. 
He served as presiding officer at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting last May, 
in the absence of President Houck Me- 


missed a 


Henry, on account of illness. 


His father was a Long Island Yankee, 
of a long line of Yankee manufacturers 





A. M. BENEDICT, of Richards, Mo., 
Has Served in the Independent Tele— 
phone Field for 35 Years and Has 


Been an Officer of the Missouri 
Telephone Association for 22 Years. 


and college bred. who moved west at 
the close of the Civil War. The son, 
Asher, was born in Fort Scott, Kans., 


September 16, 1875. At an early age he 


showed a mechanical bent to a marked 


degree. For a time he served as a farm 
hand but, in 1895, he entered the coal 
mining industry. This was his first 


business venture and it proved to be a 
success. 

The greater 
appeal to him, however, and in 1899 he 
became groundman and lineman for the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., in his 
Fort Scott. Some years 
later, in December, 1904, he became man- 
ager of the Hume Telephone Co., Rich- 
ards, Mo. 


telephone business had 


home town, 


In May of the following year 
he purchased the property and has op- 
erated it continuously ever since as sole 
owner and manager under the name of 
the Richards Telephone Co. 

Upon the advice of the late J. C. 
Benedict, in 1912, 
his business with 


Kel- 
re-financed 
success. He 


sey, Mr. 
locally 
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has demonstrated since that time that 

24-hour metropolitan service can be gy 
cessfully given in a small town ang 
rural community. His exchange ha, 
grown from one serving 26 telephones jy 


1905 to one serving 275 stations, at th 
present time 
From 1918 to 1919 Mr senedic 


served as local manager for the South 


western Bell Telephone Co. at For 
Scott and then returned to devote his 
entire time to his own properties a 


Richards. 
Mr. Benedict has a thorough apprecia 
tion and understanding of the problem 
of the telephone company serving th 
small town and rural community. He is 
a distinct asset to the official staff o 
the Missouri Telephone Association. 
As a veteran in the furnishing of tek 
phone service in the small community 
he deplores the badgering of public utili 
ties in general by Washington lawmak 
ers and lobbyists and the adverse ad 
given in the 
creates the 


vertising public press 
impression that the 
public is being robbed by the telephone 


companies of the country. 


which 


“The smaller telephone companies ot 
this country, of which there are man) 
thousands, are not robbing the public 
On the contrary, the public generally is 
obtaining much valuable 
Which they do not, for the most part 
pay at all and in few cases adequatel) 
pay for,” he says. 


service for 


“Telephone companies, under preset 
day methods of charging for service fur 
(flat rate) place themselves, or 
are placed, in the position of being a sort 
public charity. If a man 
is public-spirited enough, he has a tel 
phone installed and pays for his service 
If he is not public-spirited—and so many 
are not—then he has no telephone, gets 
what service he needs or has to have by 
‘borrowing’ 


nished 


of object of 


the telephone of a neighbor 
and pays nothing regularly toward the 
maintenance by the telephone compat) 
of full-time telephone service, ever ready 
to serve him.” 

Mr. Benedict that the 
needs to be enlightened by the press 0! 
the country in regard to the commun! 
cations industry of the country, particl 
larly the small town telephone plant 
which is finding it so difficult—if no 
impossible—to make ends meet. 

One of the outstanding citizens 0 
Richards, Mo., Mr. Benedict has beet 
executive secretary of the Richards 
Commercial 1915. He is @ 


feels public 


Club since 
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LET'S GO OUT TO THE BALL GAME! 












































The rookie: Watch that young rookie stand up 
there and take his cut at the ball. Good swing, 
husky shoulders— but he’s not quite smart enough 
to time that old pitcher’s change of pace. He hits 
one...and it starts out fine... low and hard. But 
then it starts to fade... and drops harmlessly into 
the center fielder’s glove. That rookie’s hit looked 
like this: ee 7 


The clean-up man: But now watch this fellow 
sock one. Bats clean-up, and can he clout! Here 
it comes—wow!—and there it goes! Low and 
hard over shortstop and rising all the time. Starts 
out just like the rookie’s—but where his started 
to fade, this one’s just starting to travel! Out and 
up, over the fielder’s head, and rolls to the flag- 
pole. It's a homer—and it looked like this: 


\ e at 8 t rs 
An ordinary battery: Just like the rookie’s hit, 
an ordinary battery’s voltage looks fine... for 


a while. But then it starts to fade—and its “life- 
line” looks like this: 
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An Eveready Long Life: The Eveready Long 
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...and learn something 


about batteries: a 


Life starts out like the ordinary battery. Same 
voltage...same curve. But at the ordinary bat- 
tery’s fade-off point—that Eveready is just start- 
ing to go! It sustains its voltage right out to the 
end of its long service life...and its “life-line” 
looks like this: 





[ EVEREADY LONG LIFE TELEPHONE BATTERY 
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Just as it takes sustained power to carry a hit 
over a fielder’s head, it takes sustained voltage 


: 











in a battery to give your subscribers consistently 
good transmission and to make profits for the 
company. That's why it pays to use these two 


batteries: 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
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member of the local Presbyterian church. 
For 10 years he served as its treasurer 
and for the past 15 years he has served 
as clerk of the official board. 

For five years he served as secretary 


and orchestra. 


as master of the local Masonic 
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WEED-OUT 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


One can hardly turn the dial on a radio nowadays without hear- 
ing of an alluring offer of $1,000 to the person who writes the best 
one hundred-word letter telling the merits of this, that or the 
other product. It seems like such an easy thing to do that some 
of us drop everything we are doing, get pencil, paper, a number 
of current magazines which advettise the product in question, 
and sit down to work. First we read about the merits of the 
product as set forth in magazine advertisements, select a few, 
then proceed to write our letter. If we have used the product 
under consideration and like it, we add our personal touch to the 
letter. 

When we have finished the first draft of the letter, we count the 
words. “Holy smoke!” we exclaim, “How did I ever find enough to 
say about ‘Blank’ tooth-paste to use 500 words?” 

We proceed to cut down the wordage. By eliminating many 
and’s, but’s, the’s and a’s we shrink our letter to 400 words. How 
can we get rid of 300 more, we ask ourselves. If we are per- 
sistent enough, we finally do succeed in cutting it down to 100 
words. If it still makes sense, we feel that we have earned $1,000, 
although we are sure that somebody else is going to spend it. 

“Well, nothing ventured, nothing gained,” we tell ourselves, as 
we poke our letter into the mail-box down on the corner. 

“It must be some task for the judges to read the thousands of 
letters that pour in daily to “Blank” tooth-paste headquarters, but 
I will say that it is just as hard to write one of these letters as it 
is for the judges to read 500 of them. 

Benjamin Franklin once told a friend he had made it a rule 
never to write a manuscript that would require reviewing by a 
committee of people, after hearing of the experience of an enthu- 
siastic young man about to open a hat shop. 

The first thing the young man did was to prepare the material 
for a very attractive signboard, as he thought, reading as follows: 


JOHN THOMPSON 
HATTER 


Makes and Sells Hats 
for Ready Money 


Following this inscription was a picture of a hat. 

The young man showed the signboard to a number of his friends 
and asked them what they thought about it. Number one said the 
word “Hatter” was unnecessary, because “Makes Hats” showed 
he was a hatter. Number two suggested that he omit “Makes 
Hats,” because customers did not care who made them if they met 
proper requirements. 

Number three told him the words “For Ready Money” were 
unnecessary, as he allowed credit, undoubtedly. Number four 
advised him to cut out the words, “Sells Hats,” as customers 
would not expect him to give them away. Number five looked over 
the much-penciled inscription and advised him to eliminate the 
word, “Hats,” as he had a picture of a hat painted on the board. 

The signboard inscription now read, “JOHN THOMPSON,” un- 
derneath which was painted a man’s hat. 

MORAL: When we cannot see the forest for the trees, we should 
weed-out. Sometimes there are too many people on our sched- 
ules, too many rules, or too much wordiness in the dispatch of our 
duties. 





of the board of education and for three 
years he was leader of the local band 
In addition to being a 
32nd degree Mason, Mr. Benedict served 
lodge 
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from 1930 to 1934. He is, and hag been 
for the past 20 years, local committe. 
man for the Republican party. 

Mr. Benedict has a hobby for my 
and fine tools. He has an excellent -. 
lection of fine tools and delights in thei, 
use, good workmanship being a hobby 
with him. At one time he delivered = 
address before the convention of the 
Missouri association on “Some Obgerys. 
tions Telephone Mechanics.” Thi 
was published in TeLerHony of Novem. 
ber 19, 1927. 


on 


a 

H. W. WHEELER, construction g. 
perintendent the Lincoln (Neb) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has retired 
from service after 38 years spent large 
ly in that phase of telephone work, He 
began work with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in 1889, and later be 
came foreman the old Nebraska 
Telephone Co. served that com- 
pany in various including 
district manager district plant 
chief. On May 1, 1929, he became gen 
eral construction superintendent for the 
Lincoln company, after 
minor positions. 

Mr. Wheeler is PAUL 
A. SCHMELTER, general construction 
foreman, who has also had charge for 
the last six years of all construction 
in Lincoln. He began with the com 
pany in 1912, served in the signal corps 
curing the war, 
its service. 


of 


for 
He 
capacities, 
and 


serving it ip 


succeeded by 


and later returned te 
A 

0. O. JOHNSON, supervisor of instal 
lations for the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., recently cele 
brated his 25th anniversary of service 
in the telephone industry. His first 
work dates back to his high school days 
in Franklin, Ind. 1918 
signed as an engineer on inventory and 
appraisal work for the Indiana Bell 
company, continuing in that work until 
1925. He then appointed super 
visor on the staff of the general plant 
supervisor and was made supervisor Ol 
the first 

s 

J. FORD ZIETLOW, Aberdeen, S. D 
supply supervisor of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., was elected to the fourth 
highest office in Elkdom at the national 
convention of that organization, held in 
Columbus, Ohio, recently. The post 
tion to which he has elected is 
that of grand esteemed lecturing knight 

Mr. Zietlow is both a charter and lilé 
member of the BPOE in Aberdeen ané 
has been an active member in the or 
ganization the local branch was 
formed in April, 1907. 

He has held all of the offices in the 
Aberdeen lodge, including a long term 
as exalted ruler and is also past district 
deputy grand exalted ruler. 


In he was as 


was 


installations of this year. 


been 


since 
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safety and superior workmanship go hand in 
hand with quality. 


Yentral @ It’s not what you pay, but what you get for 
fourth “4 - “4 


hs x Crescent and Smith & Hemenway Tools 
‘tion! § “2at you pay that measures real economy. ’ 


ee ‘ include Wrenches. Pliers, Screwdrivers 
reld it Crescent quality starts a long way back and ’ ’ ’ 


pos! 
ted is ; 
knight point where many leave off. 
nd lile 


. , Snips. Hacksaws. Punches and Chisels; and 
Crescent performance carries on beyond the I ’ 


. specialized Tools for telephone and electrical 
That’s why \ kek f he C P ; 
» nm , ° workers. Ask for the Crescent Catalog. 
, Crescent Tools are less costly in the long run. & 
on ane ? . 
ne or § And important to remember is the fact that CRESCENT TOOL CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Activities of 
Commissions and 
Courts 


Florida Commission Orders 
Bell Rates Lowered 


telephone 
Beaches, 


Lower 
the Palm 
do and _ other 
ordered on 


Miami, 
Orlan- 
cities were 
the Florida 


for 
Jacksonville, 
Florida 
August 18 by 
Railroad Commission to effec- 
tive September 1. The reductions were 
to be made in charges by the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for lo- 
cal exchange service in many of the 52 
Florida communities it serves. 

The commission estimated the reduc- 
tions it ordered would total about $180,- 
000 in the Southern Bell territory. The 
biggest reduction, $1.25 a was 
made on one-party 
in Miami, while 
month on 
telephones in Key West. 

The order followed an investigation 
that required nearly two years. 

Other cities in 
were made included 
Fort Lauderdale, 
Smyrna, Palatka 
charges were 
tine, 


rates 


become 


month, 
business telephones 
the 

one-party 


lowest was five 


cents a residence 


which rate reductions 
Deland, 
New 


Existing 


Pensacola, 
Fort Pierce, 
and Stuart. 
unchanged in 
Beach, 


St. Augus- 

Daytona 

Sanford. 
About a 


mission 


Gainesville and 


year ago the railroad 


reductions in 


com- 
ordered 
charges made by 
desk and handset telephones and 
estimated the cut totaled about $116,000. 


extra 
telephone companies 


for 


Assessing Probe Costs to 


Companies Unconstitutional 

Striking a death blow at the 
gation by the Washington Department 
of Public Service of the rates of major 
power and telephone utilities, the Wash- 
ington Supreme 
held a 1933 
ment to 
tions 


investi- 


Court on August 16 
aw authorizing the depart- 
the investiga- 
the companies to be 


assess costs of 
against 
constitutional. 

In declaring the act to be invalid, the 
state reversed a Thurs- 
ton county court judgment. The lower 
court upheld suits brought by the com- 
mission to 
tions of the 


un- 


supreme court 


recover investiga- 
Northwestern Electric Co., 
Interstate Power & Light Co., Inc., Win- 
lock Water Co., Ine., Puget 
Power & Light Co., and the 
Washington Telephone Co. 


The 1933 law was enacted by the leg- 


costs of 


Sound 
Oregon- 


28 


islature at the insistence of E. K. Mur- 
ray, former director of the department 
of public service, chosen by 
Governor Clarence D. Martin to carry 
out an ambitious statewide program of 
rate and valuations investigations of 
privately-owned public utilities. 

Fred Schaaf, director of the depart- 
ment of public said: “I am 
afraid the decision means the abandon- 
ment of the general investigation of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Washington Water Power Co.” 

Those investigations are the only two 
major the department 
completed or settled. 


who was 


service, 


cases has not 


North Carolina 
Exchanges Merge 


Merger of the North State Telephone 
Co., of High Point, N. C., and the Thom- 
asville (N. C.) Telephone Co., which 
have previously been separate corpora- 
although have under 
same 1899, 


Utilities Commission- 


tions 
the management 
effected recently. 


they been 


since was 
er Stanley Winborne approved the con- 
solidation of the two companies and is- 
sued the necessary certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. Authorized 
capital of the North State company now 
stands at $550,000 with total assets ap- 
proximating $850,000. 

The merger brings three exchanges 
into the North State Telephone Co.— 
the High Point exchange, that at Thom- 
asville and the exchange at Randleman. 
The merger is expected to effect an ex- 
tension of service to the public. Through 
the merging of the two companies, the 
stockholders 
old 
on the 


are merely exchanging 
of stock for new 
book value with no 
stockholder realizing either gain or loss. 

The management of the Thomasville 
exchange will remain the same, and no 
general policy changes are contem- 
plated. J. F. Hayden, of High Point, is 
president and manager of the North 
State Telephone Co. Mr. Hayden, a na- 
tive of Davidson county, built the Thom- 
asville telephone exchange and organ- 
ized the company in 1898. He went to 
High Point the next year, and, with a 
partner, bought the company there, then 
called the High Point Telephone Ex- 
change. In 1905 it was converted into 
a stock company with about 80 stock- 


their certificates 


basis of its 
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holders. The company is almost entip. 
ly locally-owned. 

The Thomasville and Randlemap ¢. 
changes both have automatic equipme; 
similar to that in High Point. Mergin, 
of the Thomasville company with the 
North State company places a total of 
5,120 company-owned telephones unger 
the North State Telephone Co. In agg. 
tion, about 800 rural subscribers are 
furnished switching service and ther 
are a number of private exchanges, Th 
North State company purchased the 
Randleman exchange, which was orgap. 
ized in 1929. 

eee 


Court to Rule on 
Iowa Toll Controversy 


A controversy between the West Iowa 
Telephone Co., of Remsen, Iowa, and 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone (Co, in 
regard to the division of toll receipts 
will be aired in court during the enr. 
rent month. The Northwestern Bell 
company brought suit to recover the 
sum of $5,000 which it claims is due as 
its share of toll receipts of the West 
Iowa company under the step-rate sched- 
ule which has been in effect for some 
years. 

W. H. Daubendiek, secretary of the 
Independent states that his 
company has made prompt remittances 
each month covering all it figures is due 
the Bell company if it is to have any 
voice in regard to compensation on “In 
and Out” business and the cost of mak 
ing collections. 


company, 


Kasota, Minn., Users 
Served from St. Peter 


On August 12 the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission granted the 
Nicollet County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. authority to discontinue the oper 
tion of its central office in the village 
of Kasota, Minn., and to furnish service 
direct from its central office in St. Pe 
ter. The change was to become effective 
as soon as the necessary facilities could 
be provided for extending the Kasola 
lines to the St. Peter exchange. 

A petition signed by 55 subscribers 
favored the petition, while six objectel, 
largely because of losing the central of- 
fice at Kasota rather than to the servite 
to be rendered direct from St. Peter. 

The Nicollet company operates several 
exchanges with rural and toll lines i 
LeSeur, Nicollet and Sibley counties 
Subscribers have dwindled from 142 
1920 to 74 last spring. The St. Peter 
exchange serves approximately 1,000 sub 
scribers and the population of the tow 
has steadily increased since 1910 while 
Kasota residents have become less. Ti 
latter now has no bank, doctor or crealt 
ery which results in a greater need @ 





TELEPHONE 
CABLES 


The high quality Paper Insulated Telephone 
Cables supplied by General Cable are the out- 
growth of the pioneer Standard Underground 
Cable product of over forty years ago, fortified 
by the improvements that have resulted from 
long experience and the use of modern mate- 
rials and scientific manufacturing methods. 


SPECIFICATION 
3901 








GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
Sales Offices ie N BUF A r NN , 


os 
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telephone service to St. Peter, three 
miles away. 

The company was granted permission 
in 1920 to discontinue the exchange and 
from St. Peter, but 
was so strong the plan 
the 
company is 
the 
necessary 


serve subscribers 
local objection 
exchange 
unable to 
latter ex- 


and Kasota 
The 
investment in 
make the 
so the commission held that the 
proposed closing of that office would be 
to the best interests of all concerned. 
The rates at the 
the same, with the exception of business 


was waived 
continued. 
earn on its 
change or replace- 


ments, 


two exchanges are 
one-party service which is 25 cents high- 
er in St. Peter. Common battery serv- 
ice will be furnished to subscribers with- 
in Kasota the arrangement, 
and service to rural subscribers will be 


under new 
much improved. 
eee 


Companies Enjoined Fur- 
nishing Horse Race News 


Governor James V. Allred of 
has obtained an injunction 
the A. T. & T. Co. and the 
ern Bell Telephone Co. from furnishing 
horse race news service to bookies. The 
District Judge 
Charles Wheeler in the Fifty-third Dis- 
trict Court in Austin. A hearing on 
making the order permanent was set for 


Texas 
restraining 
Southwest- 


order was issued by 


October 7. 
e & a 


Telephones in Gaming Places 
Cannot Be Confiscated 


Judge Dowd of 
Boston, Mass., 


the superior court at 
has 

quiring the return of 25 telephone in- 
struments to the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the sets having 
been seized by the police during a raid 
on a gambling establishment. The au- 
thorities contended that the sets 
subject to confiscation along with much 
other equipment of the 
they not classifiable as gaming 
implements and as the company was not 
responsible for the use made of them in 
the premises, the court refused to with- 
hold the equipment 

the utility corporation. 


issued an order re- 


were 
place, but as 
were 


from its owner. 


Free Service to Other 
Exchanges Not Favored 


An informal complaint filed by C. E. 
Thorp, the Tilden Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been turned down 
by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. He complained that the Ne- 
Continental Telephone  Co., 
which the Tilden exchange, 
had the free service 
given to Tilden subscribers in an inter- 
change with companies 
changes at Meadow 
—the latter 


secretary of 


braska 
operates 
canceled long 
operating 
Grove 
belonging to 


ex- 
and Closter 
the Shell 


30 


Creek Telephone Co.—and was charg- 
ing 10 toll. He said the other 
two companies are still supplying the 
Tilden exchange with free service. 

The replied that it did 
uot favor the practice of telephone com- 
panies giving free service to other ex- 
this resulted in subscrib- 
had no for that service, 
proportion of the 
It also held that 
it was without power to compel a tele- 
company to 


cents 


commission 


changes, as 


ers, who use 


paying an unjust 
total telephone costs. 
give service where 
The investiga- 
woman subscriber 


phone 
it derives no revenue. 
disclosed that a 


at Tilden who had complained that non- 


tion 


subscribers were being charged for ser- 
had left town without paying her 


telephone bill. 


vice 


eee 

Selling an Unincorporated 
Telephone Company 
Wisconsin Public 
short 


The 


mission 


Service Com- 
time ago, 
vote is necessary in order to sell 
the property of the unincorporated South 
Gilman Telephone Co., which has 36 so- 


was asked, a 


what 


called shareholders, only 17 of which are 
at present using the company’s service. 

The commission, in an informal reply, 
stated that in its judgment the only 
legal sale than can be made is through 
the unanimous vote of the shareholders. 
Not being incorporated, the company has 
the legal status of a partnership, and it 
is elementary in partnership law that 
all of the partners must consent to any 
act which would end the partnership 
business. 

The only other way out of the situa- 
tion would be by the appointment of a 
receiver for the company, who has the 
power of an officer of the court to sell 
the property. This, in the opinion of 
the commission, would not be a sale by 
the company but a sale through the in- 
strumentality of the court. 

eee 


Complaint Charges 


Inadequate Service 

J. P. Kelly, editor of the Broadwater 

( Neb.) behalf of the 
water Chamber of Commerce, has filed 
an informal complaint with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission ask- 
ing that the Platte Valley Telephone 
Corp. be required to lower its rates at 
that exchange. He that 
rates—$4 for business and $2 for resi- 


News on Broad- 


says these 
aence—are so high that many subscrib- 
ers have forced to quit the ser- 
vice, and that the anomalous condition 


been 


exists of 15 business houses having tel- 
ephones and only 10 residences similar- 
ly equipped. 

There are 40 rural subscribers, but 
he says that this service is only 50 per 
cent efficient. He says that the two 


doctors and three ministers in town 
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have abandoned use of the service jy. 
cause of the small value compared With 
the price charged, and that evep he 
as publisher of the local paper, ha, 
ordered out his telephone because jt j, 
of so little benefit to him. He hag pee, 
that if he will set 
grievances in formal manner, a hea, 
ing will be had, although the compan 
as a whole is not making money apj 
the exchange at Broadwater does no 
pay expenses. 


advised down hj 


us 


Unpaid Bill Not Offset 
by Unpaid Dividends 


To the question as to whether 
would be possible to offset an unpaig 
telephone bill against the unpaid diyj. 
dends due on the preferred stock of , 
telephone company, the Wisconsin Py}. 
lic Service Commission recently rep 
dered an informal opinion to the effec 
that the procedure would be illegal; that 
in order to assure continued service, i 
will be necessary to pay the telephone 
bill. 

eee 


Reverses Commission Rul- 
ing; Remands Rate Case 


The Idaho Supreme Court, in a recent 
ruling, reversed an order for the Idah 
Public Utilities Commission reducing 
switching rates to 40 cents a month ani 
remanded the case for further consider- 
ation. It held that the commission is 
required, before fixing rates, to make a 
valuation of property used and useful 
in furnishing such service and to de 
termine a reasonable rate, based upor 
a fair return, reasonable cost of furnish 
ing such service and what users of the 
service can reasonably afford to pay. 

Appeal to the state supreme court was 
made in this case by the Mountain Vier 
Rural Telephone Co. when the publi 
utilities commission reduced its switel- 
ing rate from 75 to 40 cents a montht 
the Interstate Telephone Co., as well as 
some 19 other privately-owned or coop 
erative rural lines. The Interstate com 
pany was the respondent in the case and 
Clagstone Rural Telephone Co., Ltd, ¢ 
al., appeared as intervenors. 

The court found that the switching 
rate of 75 cents which the appellant ha 
been charged since 1923 
illegally. the 


was instituted 
(Formerly rate was 5! 
cents. ) 

Complaint was made that no divisio 
of receipts for toll and long distant 
calls, routed over the respondents’ lines 
had ever been made, the appellant tT 
taining the entire amount. The cout 
held that “the commission should hav 
found the valuation of the respectiv 
properties both of appellant and respont: 
ent, used in connection with the servic? 
rendered by appellant to respondents ft! 
the exchange service, and have consi 
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Switchboard a Movable, 


Not Subject to Taxation 
the 
England, 
a telephone switchboard 


judgment of 
meeting in 


Copy of the Privy 


incil, London, 
ecreeing that 
to municipal taxation as 
just 
Can. 


s not sudJe ct 


vable, has been received 


Que., 
importance to the telephone 


» imm< 
n Montreal Because of its 
yidespread 
ndustry, additional details are given to 
hose contained in the item published 
n TeLEPHONY of August 10. 

The judgment reverses a 
the Quebec Court of 


and 


ruling of 
Bench in 
original de- 
court, denying the 
near Montreal, the 
switchboard 


King’s 
Appeal maintains an 
sion of the circuit 
town of St. Laurent, 


right to tax a valued at 

$20,000, belonging to the Bell Telephone 
of Canada. 

The provincial appeal court had held 

that the 


2 considered as an 


whole telephone system must 


immovable, and 
that, irrespective of its attachment to 
must be 
sidered as immovable because of its pur- 
part of the 
hand, 
this 
the British Empire’s high- 
that the test whether 
switchboard is movable or immov- 
incorporation in the soil. 
The apparatus in St. Laurent could not 
e considered as being so incorporated, 
t held. 
The bench of the Privy Council was 
mposed of Lord Tomlin, Lord Atkin, 
Lord Thankerton, Lord Russell of Kil- 
Wen, and Lord Alness. 
The switchboard in dispute had been 
laeed in service by the 
installed in 


soil, the switchboard con- 
telephone system. 
the circuit 
view is 


n the 
ad held 


ured in by 


other court 


(and now con- 


st court) only 


le was its 


company in 
1928, being 
Which the 
merely a 


premises of 
company was not owner, but 
tenant under a The 
idgment of the privy council states, in 


lease. 


Apart from the actual physical con- 
lecting up of the wires and cables, 
Which are led into the premises, with 
te switchboard and its equipment, the 
itter are not in any way attached, 
itmerely rest on the floor of the prem- 
‘es. On detachment of the physical 
mnection with the cables and wires, 
tie switchboard and its equipment are 
easily removable, without injury to the 
remises 

Accordingly, the town’s claim is rested 
solely on article 376 of the civil code 
Which says: “Lands and buildings are 
immovable by their nature.”) and on 
the view that the switchboard is an in- 
sral part of that which is admittedly 
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immovable, namely, the poles, wires and 
cables of the respondent. 

The learned trial judge, on a review 
of the authorities, held that the only 
test was incorporation in the soil, and 
that the fact that the switchboard 
formed part of the telephone system of 
the respondent was not sufficient to 
make it become immovable by nature 
under article 376 of the code. 

The basis of the King’s Bench conclu- 
sion was expressed in the leading opin- 
ion delivered by Bernier, J., who states 
that it must now be taken as settled 
that the whole system—telephonic, tele- 
graphic or similar systems of power 
transmission—constitutes an immovable. 

To substantiate his conclusions, the 
judge cites three decisions. In the first 
one, that of the Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Consolidated vs. the City of 
(1926) S. C. R. 515, the Su- 
Court of Canada held that the 
gas mains, poles, wires and transform- 
but that the 


Westmount 
preme 
ers were immovable, gas 
meters 

The 


case of 


were not. 

the 
the Lower St. Power 
Co. vs. L’Immeuble Landry Ltee (1926) 
S. C. R. 655, in which the court held 
that the pipes, poles, wires and trans- 
formers of an electric lighting system, 
erected in, and on, the public streets of 
a municipality were immovable, despite 
the fact that they had been 
arately from the original generators, 
for the purpose of being later connected 


that in 
Lawrence 


second decision is 


sold sep- 


to generators belonging to the buyer. 

The third decision cited is that of the 
Privy Council in the case of the Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power Consolidated 
vs. Outremont City, in which the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the city of Westmount case, so far as it 
related to gas mains laid in the public 
was challenged but 
proved by the Privy Council. 
ing held that gas 
movables, although constructed 
things which movables. 

The Privy Council ruled that none of 
these cases afforded support to the con- 
tentions of the Court of the King’s 
Bench. The opinion of the former con- 
tinues in part: 


streets, was ap- 
This rul- 
mains were never 
out of 
were 


In their lordships’ opinion, the exist- 
ence of a building which is immovable 
by its nature under article 376 involves 
two things, namely, that you have a 
structure and that such structure is in- 
corporated with, or adherent to, the 
soil. In the present case, the switch- 
board with its equipment, admittedly, is 
not itself incorporated with, or adherent 
to, the soil. 

Is it then part of a structure which is 
so incorporated or adherent? As shown 
by the cases cited, it must be physically 
incorporated as part of the structure. 

The question whether the structure 
of which it is claimed to be part, is 
commercially able to operate without 
its assistance is irrelevant, in the opin- 
ion of their lordships, and, apart from 
that suggestion, it is clearly incorrect 
to say that the switchboard is physi- 
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COMPARE 
THE FEATURES 


If you are still using the old round 
No. 6 type battery, we invite you 
to compare it with the TWIN- 
SIX 3-Volt Telephone Battery. 
What features has it to compare 
with these? 


One TWIN-SIX replaces two 
old No. 6’s. 
You make two 
instead of four. 
You carry 40% less weight. 
You carry 30% less bulk. 
The TWIN-SIX has 12% more 
zinc surface than two No. 6’s. 
It supplies a strong, EVEN, 
talking current. 

It is protected by Chrome. 

It is priced at only 39¢ (47¢ 
west of the Rockies). Your 
orders for 30 or more will be 
shipped F.O.B. your exchange. 


connections 


Once you have made this point-by- 
point comparison, we believe you 
will decide to “replace with the 
TWIN-SIX.” Please address your 
order to personal attention of Max 
Hosea at Inland Equipment Co. 


ONE TWIN-SIX 
EQUALS TWO No. 6's 


BURGESS 


TWIN-SIX 


TELEPHONE BATTERY 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO., 
MAX F. HOSEA, President, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Distributors) 
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OBITUARIES OF TWO TELEPHONE MEN 


CHARLES BORGMANN, manual tele- 
phone equipment engineer of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, died on August 20 
in St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, 
after being stricken with apoplexy while 
attending a conference in the 
tories. 


labora- 


Mr. Borgmann was born in Norway in 
1881 and was graduated from the Tech- 
nical College there in 1900. 
the United States in 1903, he entered 
the Western Electric Co.’s Chicago 
works as a draftsman. Later he became 
a field engineer on telephone switch- 
boards. 


Coming to 


In 1919 he transferred to what is now 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York, taking charge of the development 
of manual telephone equipment. He 
was a member of the group of engineers 
sent abroad by the Bell System in 1930 
to study European communications. 

Surviving Mr. Borgmann 
widow and one son, Gordon. 


are. his 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FEITKAMP, 
of Ridgewood, N. J., an electrical engi- 
neer connected with the New York Tele- 
phone Co. for 30 years, died September 
1 of a heart attack at 
was spending 
years old. 


where he 
He was 60 


Avon, 
a vacation. 


Mr. Heitkamp was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., moved to Ridgewood, N. J., 17 
years ago and was active in church and 
tennis circles. 

Mr. Heitkamp 
Cornell in 1896 and was a member of 
the 1900 Club. He was active in track 
and tennis in college. He founded the 
Glen Rock Tennis Club and was one of 
the earliest members of the 
Ridgewood Tennis Club. 


was graduated from 


Upper 


He served as treasurer of the Upper 
Ridgewood Community Church and was 
a member of the church’s consistory. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Pearl 
Atherton Heitkamp, and two daughters, 
Marjorie and Jean. 





cally incorporated in the structure com- 
posed of poles, wires and cables be- 
longing to the appellant’s undertaking. 

Their lordships agree with the reason- 
ing of the trial judge, and they are of 
the opinion that the judgment of the 
court of king’s bench should be reversed 
and that of the trial judge restored, the 
appeal being allowed with costs to the 
appellant throughout. 

eee 


Commission’s “Emergency” 
Rates Annulled 


The New York Supreme Court, in a 
recent ruling, annulled the order of the 
New York Public Service Commission 
fixing temporary emergency rates for 
electricity (New York Edison Co. et al 
vs. Maltbie et al; city of New York, in- 
tervenor) and remanded the case to the 
commission for a new hearing. 

The court ruled that emergencies may 
be declared to exist by the legislature 
but not by its delegate, in this case, the 
public service commission. Since the 
legislature has not declared that an 
emergency exists in the electric utility 
field, the commission may not confiscate 
past earnings and accumulations of the 
petitioners. 

The law under which the commission 
acted in this case empowers it to “au- 
thorize an immediate temporary in- 
crease or decrease in such price (for 
electric service) pending final determi- 
nation of the price to be thereafter 
charged by such person or corporation.” 

The commission’s order of August 18, 
1933, reads in parts, as follows: “It is 
impossible for anyone to predict how 
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rapidly conditions will improve. .. . 
All hope that a genuine and lasting re- 
covery is at hand. However, at the end 
of one year conditions may have so 
changed that an order issued now will 
be unjust either to the public on the 
one hand or the company on the other. 
I suggest, therefore, that the order be 
limited to one year from September 1.” 

Excerpts from the ruling of the state 
supreme court are as follows: 

“The suggestion was adopted in the 
order then made. Obviously, these tem- 
porary rates were not fixed ‘pending a 
final determination’ of a rate proceed- 
ing, but were adopted pending the final 
determination of the national and world- 
wide depression. However, were the 
rates in effect temporary rates of the 
kind that the legislature authorized the 
commission to make, they would still be 
final legislative acts ‘as to the period 
during which they should remain in ef- 
fect pending the final determination; 
and if the rates prescribed were con- 
fiscatory the company would be de- 
prived of a reasonable return upon its 
property during such period.’ 

Even the legislature may not confis- 
cate petitioners’ property for a year or 
two years or during any period, and 
much less the public service commission 
without legislative power. The consti- 
tutional inhibition as to confiscation ap- 
plies to temporary as well as permanent 
rates. 

The refused to consider 
or include going value in connection 
with the rate base, or to permit the 


commission 
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petitioners to introduce proof upon the 
subject. Going value must be in- 
cluded in every rate base. 
important that the margin above pres. 
ent physical value should be described 
as going value, but the aggregate figures 
must be large enough so that 
is able to see that 
cluded. 

One-half of the new federal 
allowed as an 


It is not 


the court 
going value ig jp. 
taxes was 
operating expense, the 
other half charged to the stockholders 
The entire amount should have beep jp. 
cluded in operating expenses. . . . The 
burden of proof was upon the petition. 
ers in these proceedings. The evidence 
which they offered as to the physical 
and going value of their plants shou 
not have been excluded. 

The commission has determined that 
6 per cent is a reasonable average re 
turn upon the petitioners’ property 

The language of the statute does 
empower the commission to ‘aver. 
age’ the returns of the past years with 
present. As used in this section ‘ayer. 
age’ means conformity to _ prevailing 
standards, a middle point between two 
extremes, not the highest rate of retum 
nor yet the lowest, but a return that is 
in keeping with the common run of re 
turns of the period involved. 

The final determinations as to the 
legality of the rates set up will have n 
effect upon either the current prices 
paid by consumers or those which have 
been paid since September 1, 19384. It 
will, however, determine the ownership 
of more than $8,000,000 impounded u- 
der the restraining order. If the rates 
as fixed for the year beginning Septem 
ber 1, 1933, are finally determined to be 
confiscatory, the money will belong t 
the companies; if sustained, it will be 
long to the consumers.” 

For the reasons set forth the order 
of the commission was annulled and the 
matter remanded to the commission for 
a new and further hearing on the mer 
its of the case. 


not 


Suggested Franchise Values 


of Nebraska Companies 

The Nebraska state tax commissioner 
has reported to the state board of equal 
ization figures suggesting franchise 
values for purposes of taxation of the 
various telephone companies operatilé 
in the state. The Northwestern Bel 
Telephone Co.'s franchise is _ fixed 
at $1,000,000; Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., $175,000; Nebrask 
Continental Telephone Co., of Columbus 
with 14 exchanges, $30,000; Central Ne 
braska Telephone Co., of Grant, with 
seven exchanges, $2,500; Central Wei 
Public Service Corp., of Sioux City 
Iowa, $22,000; Western Telephone Corp. 
of Salina, Kans., $5,000; and Platte Va 
ley Telephone Co., of Scottsbluff, $30, 
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Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 
‘OMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 
filed revised page to FCC No. 
effective August 17. The 
yeyised page discontinued the rates 
‘om Anderson, Mo., to Welch, Watts 
ond Wyandotte, Okla., on less than the 
days notice required under Sec. 
(b) of the Communications Act; 
therefore was rejected by the com- 
ission being unlawful. 
August 14: New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed revised page to 
FCC No. 2 to become effective August 
The revised page changed the rates 
joston marine radiotelephone serv- 
e from certain points to ships at sea 
, less than the 30 days’ notice re- 
iired under Sec. 203 (b) of the Com- 
unications Act; therefore, it was re- 
ected as being unlawful. 
August 20: The Pacific Telephone & 
elegraph Co. filed revised tariff pages 
FCC No. 1, effective August 30. An- 
nounces that telephone toll rate cen- 
ers designated Boulder Oaks, Laguna 
unction, Mather, Mountain Empire 
ligh School and O'Shaughnessy Dam 
ill be established in California. 
August 22: The Mountain States Tel- 
hone & Telegraph Co. filed revised 
tariff pages to FCC No. 2, effective Sep- 
tember 26 Announces that Circle C 
Idaho, will be discontinued as 
rate center, and that Elkhorn 
Springs and Savenac Nursery, Mont., 
ll be established as toll rate centers. 
August 28: Telephone division rati- 
ed the special permission granted on 
\ugust 18 to the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia and the 
hesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
Virginia, to republish the rates which 
ere in effect prior to July 17, 1935, 
etween Shumate and Narrows, Va., and 
Meadow Bridge, W. Va., effective on 
notice to the commission. 
ALABAMA, 
Horace Wilkinson, Bir- 
ingham attorney leading the fight for 
leaper telephone rates in Alabama, 
filed an amended petition asking a com- 
ete financial history of operations of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
zraph Co. in Birmingham since 1913. 
CALIFORNIA. 
August 23: Application filed by the 
alifornia Water & Telephone Co. ask- 
ng for authority to purchase the Coro- 
nado Water Co., the San Gabriel Valley 
Water Co., the Monterey County Water 
Yorks, San Fernando Telephone & Tel- 
graph Co., Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co., Sierra Madre Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Monrovia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The application also re- 
lests authorization to mortgage prop- 
érty and to issue certain securities; and 
‘rr an order authorizing latter-named 
omMpanies to discontinue public utility 
erations 
August 24: Joint application filed for 
‘der authorizing the Redlands Home 
elephone & Telegraph Co. to convey 
értain property to the Southwestern 
tome Telephone Co. and authorizing 
‘he latter corporation to assume the 
edts and liabilities of Redlands Home 
mpany 
August 26: 


ERAT 


August 
phone C 
1 to become 


ne day's 


August 15: 


: Application filed by the 
Livingston Telephone Co. for authority 
establish rates for handsets. 

August 26: Complaint of Ralph Leon 
the Pacific Telephone & 


sdac against 
felegraph Co. dismissed on request. 


August 26: Application filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
place in effect certain corrected rates 
for toll service at Hobergs Resort, Lake 
County. 

August 26: Application filed by the 
Reedley Telephone Co. to open certain 
toll stations, discontinue certain ex- 
changes and file certain rates. 

FLORIDA. 

August 17: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ordered to reduce rates 
in many of its Florida exchanges, ef- 
fective September 1. The new rates 
include reductions ranging from five 
cents a month on one-party residence 
service in Key West to $1.25 a month 
on one-party business telephones in 
Miami. Commission officials estimated 
the reductions would amount to $180,000 
annually. 

MISSOURI. 

August 28: Application filed by the 
Home Telephone Co. of Perry to file a 
schedule of rates for telephone service 
at Perry, Ralls County. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

August 26: Certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity granted the 
North State Telephone Co. of High 
Point, and the Thomasville Telephone 
Co. of Thomasville, to merge. In ad- 
dition to the High Point and Thomas- 
ville exchanges, the merger also in- 
cludes the Randleman exchange. 

OHIO. 

August 26: The Doylestown Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to file a new tar- 
iff, effective September 1. The new tariff 
changes the rates as follows: Business 
two-party from $2.75 to $2.25; residence 
two-party from $2.00 to $1.75; residence 
four-party from $2.00 to $1.50; rural 
business from $2.75 to $2.00; rural res- 
idence from $2.00 to $1.50; extension bell 
from $1.00 to 25 cents; extra listing, 25 
cents. 

August 26: The commission 
piemented its order of June 4 (which 
authorized the Deshler-Crescent Tele- 
phone Co. to issue at par $500 common 
stock to qualify directors, the proceeds 
of which were to be held in escrow 
pending inauguration of operations) to 
provide that $80.50 of such proceeds 
may be used to pay organization ex- 
penses and $419.50 as a working capital. 

August 28: Order issued directing all 
telephone companies operating in Ohio 
to submit, within 30 days from that 
date, copies of each toll traffic agree- 
ment relating to the interchange of toll 
service. 

August 28: Order issued directing 
that all Class C and Class D telephone 
companies in Ohio be notified that they 
shall continue to maintain accounting 
records in conformity with the classi- 
fication of accounts prescribed by ad- 
ministrative order No. 23 until other- 
wise directed. 

The order was issued due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the com- 
panies that the commission had re- 
scinded the order of November 30, 1934, 
whereas the commission, by supplemen- 
tal administrative order No. 23, only 
prescribed new classifications of ac- 
counting for Class A and Class B tele- 
phone companies. 

August 29: Answer filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to the complaint of 
Albert Titmas of Akron, in which a 
general denial was made of his allega- 
tions of unreasonable and unlawful 
rates charged by the company for resi- 
dence telephone service. The hearing 
before the commission has been set for 
September 12. 
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A Good Plant Deserves 
Cook Protection. A 


Poor Plant Needs Cook 


Protection . . « 


is 


itl 


Substation Protector Unprotected Terminal 


MFG. BY 


Cook Electric Co. 


CHICAGO 





Condensed Telephone News 


Elections 


CotFrax, Inp.—The annual meeting of 
the Colfax Cooperative Telephone Co., 
held recently, resulted in the following 
officers being reelected: Burr Bailey, 
president, Maude Rosenberger, secretary 
and treasurer; J. C. Dukes, Jessie Bai- 
ley, Henry Laughery, directors. 

OrEGON City, OrE.—The Mount Pleas- 
ant Mutual Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Guenther, and the 
following officers were chosen: A. L. 
Lambert, president; H. W. Bell, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Frank Guenther re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

CAMERON, W. Va.—At the annual di- 
rectors meeting of the United Farmers 
Telephone Co., a board of directors was 
selected, four changes being made. 
George Todd was reelected president; 
D. D. McCardle was elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding L. O. Bonar; Mrs. 
Mytle Gump was reelected secretary, 
and S. H. Earnest treasurer. 

RHINELANDER, Wis.—Officers and di- 
rectors of the Rhinelander Telephone 
Co. were all reelected: S. D. Nelson, 
president; Allan C. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. Loveton, secretary-treasurer. 
Jos. J. Kuehn will continue as manager. 

Directors are: S. D. Nelson, Allan C. 
Brown, Lloyd R. Taylor, Leo Hilde- 
brand and E. A. Forbes. 


Miscellaneous 
CiLiInton, ILL.—G. O. Perry and family 
of Kansas City, Mo., have taken resi- 
dence in Clinton. Mr. Perry is presi- 
— of the Illinois Central Telephone 
0. 
LAGRANGE, IND.—W. B. Stants has re- 





See the introduction to 
this series of questions and 
answers. 

“Listening out” of a con- 
nection means to cut out of 
the connection; close your 
key, for example. 

This would 
calls. 

The eight-hour bill did not 
become a law. It was de- 
feated in the Illinois Senate. 


constitute two 


Say, for example, “On your 
call to Chicago, Hill & Co., 
no one is there who will 





Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 12 


talk. Shall I try your call 
later?” If the answer is in 
the affirmative, say: “I will] 
call you in about 20 min- 
utes.” Consider this equiva- 
lent to a “DA” condition 
and do not change the classi- 
fication of the call. How- 
ever, if, for example, the 
calling party asks that word 
be left at the called station 
for someone who will talk, 
notify him that if such ac- 
tion is taken, the charge 
will be the same as that for 
a call to a particular person. 








signed as LaGrange manager for the 
United Telephone Cos., retiring on Au- 
gust 1. Mr. Stants had been in charge 
of the LaGrange system for the past 20 
years, as it passed from the LaGrange 
Telephone Co. to the Interstate and then 
to the United companies. 

J. M. Miller has been transferred from 
Syracuse to LaGrange. He is also a 
veteran in the telephone service. 

FAIRFIELD, IowaA.—The Farmer's Tele- 
phone Co., Batavia, has been sold to the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., Batavia, for 
$50. L. A. Peebler representing the 
Citizens’ company was the only bidder 








Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


Telephone calls regarding the air- 

plane death of Will Rogers and Wiley 

Post were the largest in volume since 

Lindbergh flew the Atlantic in 1927. 

One Chicago paper handled 15,000 calls. 
ad * * 

There are 18,662,275 shares of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph stock list- 
ed on the New York stock exchange. 
The increased valuation since the de- 
pression low (70%) established in 
1932, amounts to more than a billion 
and a quarter. 

+ * 

The first telephone exchange in Ver- 
mont was operated at Burlington, June 
1, 1879. 

ak * OK 

Says the Jacksonville (Fla.) Herald: 
Yesterday the telephone was a luxury, 
to be enjoyed if possible—now it is a 
necessity and a blessing.” 

* oa * 


The old slogan used to be, “More busi- 
ness in government; 
in business.” 
velt tax 


less government 
Judging from the Roose 


program, the motto of Wash- 


ington officials now is, “Less bigness in 
business.” 
* - ~ 

The applications for telephone service 
in Japan are more than double the num- 
ber of instruments now in use. 

e = om 

More than 8,000 theaters in the Unit- 
ed States have been equipped with 
sound picture equipment. 

* ~ « 

Long distance telephone service from 
London, England, handles about 450,- 
000 toll calls a week, including 80,000 
over inland trunk lines, 13,000 calls to 
the continent and 300 overseas radio 
telephone calls. 

* * ck 

According to the FCC the 59 com- 
panies reporting to it had 14,335,133 
telephones in service on June 30, 1935, 
compared with 14,016,423 in 
June 30, 1934. 


service 


a * a 
New telephones are being installed in 
England at the rate of 20,000 a month, 
according to recent reports. 
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for the property, offered at a deliquent 
tax sale. 

The equipment of the Farmers’ Tele 
phone Co. consisted of a switchboard, 
13 miles of telephone line, 14 poles toa 
mile, of which about half are service 
able, and 73 telephones. 

GLENWoopD, Iowa.—J. P. Tice, of Coun 
cil Bluffs, has been appointed local man- 
ager of the Northwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co. 

Mr. Tice succeeds E. M. Hector, whe 
had been manager for seven years, and 
who was recently transferred to the 
plant department of the company in 
Council Bluffs. 


STANLEY, Iowa—The directors of Stan 
ley Telephone Exchange have hired M: 
and Mrs. Moulten Moulsen as operators 
They begin work this month. 

ALEXANDER, KaNns.—Mrs. I. E. Zim 
merman, of Halstead, has purchased the 
telephone exchange here from the West: 
ern Telephone Corp. It will hereafter 
be known as the Alexander Telephone 
Exchange. 


Boston, Mass.—Harold MacDonald 
staff engineer, central division, com 
mercial engineering department of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been transferred to the toll rate 
section of the department in the Boston 
northern area. He joined the compaty 
in 1925 as a commercial representative 
in Lowell, becoming a collector in the 
Lynn and Salem areas a year later. He 
has been located at Boston for the past 
seven years. 

ScorrssLuFF, Nes.—The Platte Valley 
Telephone Corp. has signed a contrat! 
with the Postal Telegraph Cable Corp 
to supply service at 12 points in Nebrat 
ka and five in Wyoming, on a contrat 
similar to that successfully operated by 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tee 
graph Co. 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—lInter-city tele 
phone tolls between this city and Blue 
field, Va., were recently eliminated bY 
the Bluefield Telephone Co. 

There was no increase of local month 
ly telephone rates under the new pial 
with the exception of business and & 
tension telephones. 
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Phillips Company 
Does “Big” Cable Job 
Ahuge reel of armored submarine tel- 
phone cable, weighing almost ten tons, 
was recently shipped by the Eugene F. 
Phillips Electrical Works Ltd., manufac- 


turers of the well-known line of Phillips 
wires and cables, from its Brockville, 
Ontario, Can., plant, to its distributors 
in Western Canada, Canadian Tele- 
hones & Supplies, Itd., Vancouver. This 
able will be installed by the British 
Jolumbia Telephone Co. on one of its 
important trunk routes. 

The cable, believed to be the largest 
f its type ever made in Canada, con- 
sists of a single length of 2,000 feet of 
100-pair, paper-insulated, lead-covered 
and steel-wire armored submarine cable. 


It is made up of 10 pairs of No. 16 B. | 


& S. gauge and 90 pairs of No. 22 B. & 
S. gauge, and the finished length of 
cable has a net weight of 17,200 pounds. 

To accommodate the cable, 
in height. 


measured 8 ft. 2 ins. 





This Enormous 
Reel of Submarine 


Cable Was Recent- 


it was | 
necessary to make a special reel, which | 
An | 


ly Shipped by Eu- 


gene F. Phillips 
Electrical 
Ltd., 
Ontario, Can., to 
the Company’s Ca- 
nadian Distributors 
at Vancouver, B. C. 
Standing Beside 
the Reel is C. Funk, 


of the Phillips’ 


Works, | 


Brockville, | 


| 


| 
| 


Works Laboratory. 





idea of the size of the reel may be 
had from one of the accompanying illus- 
trations, which shows C. Funk, of the 
Phillips Works’ laboratory standing be- 
side the reel. 

eee 


Bowling Green, Fla., 
Installs All-Relay C-A-X 


Marking the first automatic installa- 


tion of the Inter County Telephone & | 


Telegraph Co., an Autelco relay 
C-A-X was recently cut 


The 2000 Feet of Submarine Cable, To Be Installed by the British Columbia Telephone 


Co., 


Undergoing the Process of Armoring 


in the Phillips’ Plant at Brockville, 


Ontario, Can. 
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‘ONE INSTRUMENT 
FOR ALL TESTS 


THE SHALLCROSS NO. 614° 
TELEPHONE SERVICE METER | 


Measures: 

6 to 300 Volts 
A.C. or D.C. 
D.C. Current 

15 M.A. to 
6 Amperes 
Resistance 
5 to 50,000 ohms 
Inductance, 
Capacity and 
Continuity 


Incorporates a standard dry cell | 
test and power level indicator. | 
| The instrument was developed by 
telephone men for the exchange 
| man and trouble shooters. Will 
| not become obsolete. Covers the 
| fundamental tests; accurate, de- 
pendable and moderately priced. 


Send for Bulletin 1614-T Gnatiies 
the telephone man's experience wit 
this instrument. 


| SHALLCROSS MFG. COMPANY | 


| COLLINGDALE, PENNA. 
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EARS of satisfactory 

service under all condi- 

tions of anchor guying 
have proven the depend- 
ability of Eversticks. Their 
great strength and holding 
power, plus ease and s 
of installation are reasons 
why they are preferred by 
construction and mainte- 
nance engineers the coun- 


Everstick Anchors offer a 
complete line of guy an- 
chors in 2-way, 3-way and 
4-way expanding types. 
All are made of certi- 
fied malleable iron. 
Write for bulletin No. 
1033 describing this com- 
plete line of Everstick 
Anchors and Pole Line 
Specialties. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 
Fairfield, lowa 





























This Exchange Building Houses the Autelco All-Relay C-A-X at Bowling Green, Fla. 


Fla. 
by 


Bowling Green, 
furnished 


The equipment 


was Automatic Electric 


Co., Chicago, II. 


A SALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
APPRAISALS RATE STUDIES 


Determination of Exchange Costs Incident to 
the Furnishing of Toll Service. 


Five Ivy St. Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for a 


LM.BERRY A CO. 


Call L.D.16 Tele phone Bldg Dayton.O 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 

needed. 

Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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According to J. 


first 
unattended 


of 
automati 


few weeks 


aud the company now plans to purchase 


and 


S. 


Gillentine, 
dent and general manager of the Inter 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 


operation 


ec exchange 
proved it to be completely satisfactory, 


of 


install several more similar switch- 


boards within the next two years. 


Mr. 
operation 


Gillentine’s 
only 


In 
one 
board will be 
Trunks 
will lead 
long 
calls. 

An exceptionally | 
change building 


the 
into these 
toll 


from 


distance, 


was 


retained 


and 


ultimate 


plan 


manually-operated 


in 


leasing 
erected 


each 
automatic 
manual 
special 


small 
to 


county. 
exchanges 
boards for 


service 


ex- 
house 


the automatic switchboard. The exterior 


is white cement 
with 


ed 


square extend- 
corners 
the 


line architectural de- 


empha- 
sizing straight- 


sign, giving an ap- 
pearance of solid sta- 
bility to the 
ture. No windows 


provided 


struc- 


are 
the 
erates on an entirely 
unattended basis. 
The C-A-X of the 
Autelco relay type is 


since 


switchboard op- 


equipped for 27 sub- 


secriber lines and 


three trunk lines, 


with an ultimate ca- 


pacity of 50 lines. 
Provision is made 
for five-frequency 


harmonic ringing, pe 
parties on a line, but 
only four frequencies 

16, 33, 


The 


50. and 66 « 


three trunks 





Fort Dodge Serum Co.’s P. B. X. 


presi- 


this 
have 


of 


ment. Power to operate the automat; 
switchboard provided by a Tectificy 
working from the 110-volt commerg,) 
power lines in conjunction with & stor 
age battery which it 
trickle basis. 


is 


charges gp ; 


a 





Automatic P.B.X. Equip. 
ments for Small Plants 


Telephone 





equipment manufacturers 
have devoted considerable attention ty 
the problem of supplying equipment ty 
the telephone operating companies whic) 
will meet the needs of the small indys 
trial or commercial establishments, 
The small private branch system wij 
return an adequate amount to support 
the small investment involved in the 
purchase of the equipment by the op. 
erating company. Most important of all 
it will make the telephone system in the 
small highly-efficient 
unit and will greatly increase the sub. 
scriber satisfaction. Many of the Inde 
pendent companies are now 
taking advantage of the newest develop 
ments in this highly-profitable field. 


establishment a 


operating 


One of the small private branch ex- 
changes made by the North Electric 
Mfg. Co. for the Fort Dodge Telephone 
Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It was in- 
stalled in the Fort Dodge Serum Cos 
plant recently and supplies 24-hour in- 
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into Wauchula where long distance, toll 


and special service calls will 
dled. These circuits operate 
composited phantom. trunk 
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han- 
over a 
arrange- 


be 


at Fort Dodge, lowa. 


addition, the 


] 


In 
switchboard provides restricted city cal 
service. The equipment is arranged 80 
that telephone in the plant maj 
receive a city call, but only an author 
of stations 
call. 

The automatic switchboard is used it 


as be desired. 


may 


any 


ized number may actually 


initiate a city 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


rroughs Adding Machine Company, 
one Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.— 

: Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
-~a volt unit designed to replace two No. 
¢ cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
maller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone 

Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
‘National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready 
Prestone anti-freeze; “‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
tlephene operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company Madison, Wis. 
-Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. 8S. vernment stand- 
ads and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
fashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
tries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Aliegheny Ave. and h St., Philadelphia, 
Pa—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


C(ABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
. l—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
“” N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
table Of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 

Ave, New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
tables of standardized manufacture for 
oer forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
tulated copperweld drop wire. 


yeugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
“ontreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
table used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
acturers of bare and insulated copper 
Wires, rubber insulated wires. enameled 

®, Magnet wire, telephone cables, power 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


cables, switchboard cables, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable ers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, I!l.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, cent office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl_—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, Ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
es interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church St., 
New York, N. v.Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


International Creosoting and Construc— 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western d 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


flexible cords, 
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Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City dawe 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 


treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
Cc., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
ill.—Public Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Bliminators, Charging 
Equipment, Signaling and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Pp 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, brivate Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., mg t.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, ivate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 


oteoge Switchboard & Supply Company 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!!._—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication s- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-—Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera! 
telephone supplies. 


Ltd., 
Man- 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, 
Pliers, Heavy Di 
Linemen’s Side Cuttin 
Nippers, Crescent Hac 


Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Curved Needle Nose 
onal Cutting Pliers, 


Pliers, End Cutting 
Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Ratex | cents 


RECONSTRUCTED 


Western Elec. ‘No 
$ and jacks, 
Elec, No 
Coils @ . _ . owees 
Kellogg New Grabaphones, complete 
with W. E. No. 240 3-bar 1000-1600 
2500 ohm ringer external post sig- 
@ ° . 11.00 
Co. slip type Receivers, 
complete with Cord @.... : 
Stromberg-Carlson No 104 type 4-bar 
10600-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer com- 
pact type wall sets @. a ee did Eck wea 
Kellogg No. 729 SA Common battery 
Straight line wood hotel sets with 
Booster Coil @ 
Western Elec No 
W. E.: Trans. & Rec. complete with 
W. E. No. 240 3-bar 2500 ohm ringer 
external post connection signal set @ 
Kellogg No, 41 Receivers with New 
Shell and Cord @ 
Western Elec. No 


EQUIPMENT 


22C Shutter type 
per strip of 5 @.. 


-$ 8.75 
46 Common Battery 


2 desk sets with 


é 143 Receiver with re- 
polished Shell and New Cord @. 
New Cook H No. 44 wall type pro- 
tector rack, complete with GG No. 10 
Cross connection strip and mounting 
_ brackets, per 20-line units @...... 
No. 6 Spring-driven Style C Flush type 
_Calculagraphs, rebuilt, @ .... ape 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 Trans- 
mitters, complete with back and new 
Mouthpieces @ 


Write for Latest Bulletins. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
1940 West 2ist St.. Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Ti. 


6.50 


26.50 


1.10 


co. 





NEED TOLL TICKETS? 
Write: Specialty Printers, 


Bristol, Tenn. 








RECONDITIONED 
DESK STANDS 


Kellogg No. 84, No. 97 and 
No. 118. 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 
No. 986, No. 988 and 
No. 1168. 
Western Elec. Co. 1020-AL, 
1020-B and 1040-AL 


BELL BOXES 


Kellogg No. 257, No. 
No. 407 and No. 408. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 1131, 
No. 1132, No. 1156 and 
No. 1158. 


Western Elec. Co. No. 334-A 
and No. 534-A. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





992, 





259, 








per word payable in advance. 
$2.00 for 20 words or less. 


Minimum charge 





—— 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship guaranteed 


Baked, black, velvet fin- 
ish, New granular car- 
bon. Workmanship, ad- 
justments and tests 
made with the latest 
and most improved ap- 
paratus. 50c each less 
backs. The finest work- 
manship guaranteed. 

Full information on request 


ma> THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <m 


Rebuilt Like New 

W. E. No. 14 Unprotected 16-Pair 
Cable Terminals. Without stub, 
$2.75. 

With 6-foot stub from top or bot- 
tom, $4.75. 

Baird—Single-slot pay stations for 
wall phones—5-10-25 coins—$5.00. 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















FOR SALE 





MASCOT CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE 


Cc. D.—CI—Log—A—D-—Sine and Tan- 
gent Scales. 234 inches diameter with fabri- 
koid and instructions—$1.00. Tavella Sales 
Company, 25 West Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL TELEPHONE 
SELLING 


The problem of how to make sales by tele- 
phone, which has been confronting business 
executives for years, has at last been solved. 
Frank Dalton O'Sullivan, with the help and ad- 
| vice of telephone company executives, has just | 
completed a practical Course in Telephone 
| Salesmanship, which thoroughly prepares tele- 
phone sales operators for their work. , 

| words — 24 lessons — self-answered questions. 
| Regular price, $24, BUT special price to tele- 
phone companies and business houses answering 
this advertisement, $12. Sell it to business 
subscribers at cost or at a profit to your com- 
pany. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 
| Descriptive circular on request. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Le 
POSITION WANTED Secure 1 
business, stop cancellations of subscribers 
Commercially experienced telephone ma 
as special agent, can obtain surprising ry 
sults. \-1 reference. 





Moderate salar 


Address 8474, care of TELEPHONY 


HELP WANTED 


CABLEMAN WANTED 
can locate and clear 
aerial cable trouble. 
and salary required. Large compan 
Steady work. Address 8473, care 
TELEPHONY. 











One wi 
underground a 
State experience, age 








MANUFACTURER'S 


DEPARTMENT 

(Concluded from page 36) 
conjunction with a small attendant: 
cabinet to take care of the incoming 
city trunks. Provision has been maiée 
in the cabinet to handle any number of 
trunks up to five, and there are thre 

trunks in service at the present. 
The attendant’s cabinet is a small 
self-contained unit that is designed t 
harmonize well with general office fur 


Attendant’s Cabinet in the Offices of th 
Fort Dodge Serum Co., Fort Dodge. 
nishings. It occupies a very small spat 
upon the attendant’s desk, requiring 2 
more than a typewriter or 
Since the cabinet tf 
quires only part-time attention from th 
operator, she has ample time to per 
form secretarial or general office dutie 
in addition to her work at the attend 

ant’s cabinet. 

For night operation, the city trunks 
are connected directly to pre-assign® 
night telephones by the operation of th 
night station key. 


room 
adding machine. 
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